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To Men of Good Will 


Reprinted from Tue ApvocaTe* 


NCE again the year of the Church comes to its first great climax 
in the Feast of the Nativity. “The Word was made Flesh, and 
dwelt amongst us”: in these few simple words is summed up the most 
marvelous mystery of Divine Love and condescension to man. Devout 
souls have often pondered upon the humble condition of the Child’s 
birth—in a cave near an obscure village, of a Mother poor and simple, 
though of the royal blood of David. But, in truth, His humility in 
terms of our human measure is a very little thing—His “emptying 
Himself” into the nature of man would have been no less a wonder 
had He been born heir to the greatest throne on earth, and cradled 
in purple and scarlet. It was, indeed, the Prophet-King, His ancestor, 
who wondered that God should stoop even to hold converse with man: 
“What is man, that Thou art mindful of him: and the Son of Man, 
that Thou visitest him?” He perceives no essential differences, in his 
vision of our race, between King and peasant, Israel and the Gentiles. 
All are “made a little lower than the angels:” all are now to be crowned 
with honour and glory, save those who reject the destiny to which their 
Saviour invites them. 

God the Word, the only Begotten of the Father, descended from light 
inaccessible into the womb of a maid whose very existence depended 
from instant to instant upon His sustaining “fiat.”” He became that most 
helpless of all the higher animals, a human baby—speechless, defence- 
less, most utterly dependent upon this being who lived by the breath 


* 143-141 a Beckett St., Melbourne C.I., Australia, December 24, 1943. 
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of His mouth. And why was this miracle accomplished? “In order to 
make us,” says St. Thomas, “as it were god’s by His grace.” By His 
revelation of the Father, He was to, enable us to attain union with that 
Father and with Himself as our Brother: a union of adoption—yet so 
real that the great St. Augustine is able to declare that the “Whole 
Christ” is Jesus Christ, and the Christians of His election—for are they 
not His members? Yes, this is the life which He offered to creatures 
marred in ghastly fashion both by their ancestral taint and by their own 
choice of sin and pollution: that they should be “born again” into a 
childhood shared with the Divine Infant, to grow up beside Him until 
they reached the full age designed by God’s Wisdom, and were ready 
to enter into the inheritance of “all things” belonging to them in virtue 
of their rank. 

Let us ponder these matters in silence with Mary, our Mother and 
His, as we greet our small Brother in the Christmas crib, or lift up our 
hearts to receive Him at the Christmas Communion. With them in 
our minds, we shall the better grasp the meaning of the angelic mes- 
sage which came to His first worshippers, the shepherds of. Bethlehem, 
not “peace on earth, good-will towards men” as it is commonly, but 
inaccurately, quoted; but a more significant phrase: ‘Peace on earth 
to men of good-will.” 


MEN oF Goop-WILL 


And who are these “men of good-will”? They are those who wor- 
ship God as their Father, and who bear themselves in their hearts to- 
wards all their fellow-men as brothers. For this Child—rejected from 
the hour of His birth, sought that He might be slain by the usurper 
who sat in the seat of His fathers,-slandered and detested by the rulers 
of His people, and delivered by them to shameful death—this Child 
will not give His gifts to those who hate their fellows: nor will He en- 
dure that they should stand in His Presence at the last. 

There are many of us who find this a hard saying at the present 
time. We have, perhaps, some son, brother, father or dear friend who 
lies dead far away, slain by foes whose alien culture and sinister cruelty 
make them seem like monsters from some evil world. Our hearts have 
been wrung by pity and horror at the sight of some victim of war, or 
at news of dreadful inhuman massacres, of whole cities blotted out, 
of the agony of women and children. Have we not a right to hate those 
who have inflicted these things upon their fellow-men? Is it not nec- 
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essary that we should do so, in order that we may be strong in the 
resolve to crush and destroy their evil power? 

So we are told by many voices: voices which rise higher, now that the 
tide of battle has begun to turn in our favor. They demand a “retribu- 
tion” which shall strike down the guilty without mercy, and weigh 
upon whole populations from one generation to another: the “peace” 
for which they are making their plans is one which will base the “secur- 
ity” of the future on the possession by the victors of invincible power 
by reason of their weapons—a power which is to be used ruthlessly to 
enforce harsh conditions of servitude upon the vanquished. 


Spirit OF CHRISTMAS 


We have heard much lately about the “spirit of Christmas” and the 
possible effect of war-time restrictions upon the observance of the feast. 
Such things will not mar the joy of the true Christian who rejoices 
in the possession of the greatest gift of all, and feasts richly upon the 
Bread of Angels. What he fears is not the shortage of the material 
means wherewith to spread his table and give to his friends and to the 
poor. There are few in this land to-day so impoverished that they are not 
able to make merry with modesty, and to offer some small alms for the 
love of Him Who gave so much. What is to be feared is rather the cor- 
ruption of heart by hatred and rancor which may keep the little King 
away from us, and deprive us of the blessing of the angels. Come in 
gently, then, to the cold stable with its dim light: look upon the Babe, 
His life already darkened by the shadow of Herod’s sword—the Prince 
of the oppressed, of the mourners and those who go down as refugees 
into Egypt. Fall, then, upon your face to ask His pardon for the bit- 
terness that is in hearts that suffer—and in your heart also: then rising 
up, pray to Him for all the race of men who groan and travail amid the 
dark valley, embracing friend and enemy, oppressor and oppressed, 
pagan and Christian, in a_ charity spread as wide as the shadow of 
His Cross. Then you shall know the Christmas joy and peace which 
stream from the fountain of Bethlehem into the hearts of the mer 
of good-will—hearts strong and upright, filled with victorious love. 








HEN Hitler invaded Poland in 

September, 1939, a journalist re- 
marked sadly and dramatically that it 
was “curtains,” that the “lights had 
gone out all over Europe.” He meant 
that European civilization of the last 
few centuries was doomed. 

In reality the lights had been going 
out in Europe and other parts of the 
world for many decades. 

The stars of secularism in govern- 
ment, education and economics and the 
stars of materialistic science had been 
failing men for a long time. The men 
who controlled the destiny of nations 
had been wandering farther and far- 
ther into the swamp of false education, 
economic conflicts and world wars. 

They went astray because they 
ignored the star which had risen 1900 
years before over Bethlehem. Gradu- 
ally its rays had pierced the darkness 
of paganism. Down the centuries men 
who were guided by its light achieved 
such happiness as is possible on earth. 

But with the religious revolt of the 
sixteenth century, men in their pride 
ignored the need of God’s guidance 
and pinned their hope on stars of their 
own achievement, the stars of science 
divorced from God, its ultimate cause. 
They broke the spiritual unity of 
European nations. Unaided by the 
Creator of all knowledge and science, 
men misused their scientific dis- 


“And the Light Shineth in Darkness” 


Reprinted from Tue Micuican Caruotic® 


coveries to injure their neighbors, to 
exploit each other, to wage wars, to 
destroy instead of build. 

For instance, men discovered and 
harnessed the tremendous power of 
running water to produce light and 
energy. They built gigantic dams 
along mighty falls and rivers, and they 
lighted large cities to turn night into 
day. Then, because some ignored the 
star of Bethlehem and its message of 
justice and charity and because they 
became inspired by lust for power and 
greed for empire, a few ruthless men 
started the worst war in human annals. 
And men went about making black- 
outs and using electricity to forge 
weapons of destruction. The giant 
dams had to be guarded or were 
blasted. That of Dnieperopetrovsk 
was wrecked, first by the Russians and 
then by the Germans. 

Viviani, the French atheistic politi- 
cian, boasted forty years ago that he 
and his occult anti-God crew would 
“put out the lights in the heavens.” 
They could not destroy faith in 
God, but men of his ilk did bring 
physical darkness and ruin on Europe. 
And now the great power plants in 
Germany, France, Italy, etc., are 
being blasted from the air. The lights 
in which the followers of Nietzsche, 
Hegel, Viviani and other apostles of 
spiritual darkness had put their faith, 


* 6202 Hamilton Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich., December 23, 1943, 
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are being destroyed by the men who 
made them. 

All over Europe and other parts of 
the world the darkness caused by ma- 
terialism, by denial or neglect of God, 
the darkness of war and death and 
destruction is increasing. 

Yet one light still shines even in 
this gloom. ‘The light shineth in the 
darkness,” writes St. John in his 
gospel. The star of Bethlehem still 
beckons men to return to the crib of 
Him who is “the way, the truth and 
the life.” 

Fortunately, its summons is being 
heeded by increasing numbers. Disil- 
lusioned by the failure of human lead- 
ers, men are groping toward the 
Light. President Roosevelt voiced 
their sentiments when he said: “We 
are all in desperate need of a light 
that is not of men.” 

Eminent men of no faith as well as 
of different faiths are accepting the 
principles of peace, the postulates of 
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a real new world order outlined by 
the earthly representative of the Babe 
of Bethlehem, Pope Pius XII. 

As the number of those increases 
who look to Bethlehem’s star for 
guidance, men and nations will return 
from the by-paths to the great high- 
way of justice and charity which was 
mapped out by the Saviour and which 
leads to lasting peace. 

That their number may rapidly in- 
crease and prevail over the forces of 
darkness when the war machinery of 
the Nazis and other anti-God leaders 
has been overthrown, must be the 
prayer of every true Christian, every 
believer in God, every friend of man- 
kind at this holy season. 

The angel choirs over Bethlehem 
on the first Christmas promised peace 
on earth “to men of good will.”” When 
the men of good will outnumber those 
of ill will, the scoffers and infidels, 
the world will enjoy genuine peace 
and progress. 


Power of Love 


Man is especially great because he can love and be loved. He 
can love his Creator and be loved by Him in return. Love enables 
the Christian to see the glory of Heaven in the tiny Babe of 
Bethlehem. Love enables him to see a dignity and a destiny 
higher than that of princes and kings in the common clay that 
clothes the poorest of mortals. His capacity to love God, and 
to appreciate all the good things God has done for him, lifts 
man above the earth, and even above the stars of heaven.— 
Tue CatuHo.ic SENTINEL, Portland, Oregon, December 23, 


1943. 













Where Christmas Lights Are Out 
ANNE O’HareE McCormick 


Reprinted from Tue New York Times* 


HRISTMAS is a haunted time when the scenes of yesterday blur 
the picture of today. There is the English village where the 
waits sang carols in lighted doorways of the old timbered cottages, 
or the pleasant London square where the fog swept through the win- 
dows on Christmas night and added its own touch of mystery to the 
tree, the children’s wonder and the sense of insulated security the 
English always felt in their snug and misty island. Village and city 
square live only in memory; the first bombs that fell on Britain wiped 
out both. The little church in Naples where the sailors crowded wide- 
eyed around the ancient “Presepio” is part of the wreckage of the water- 
front. In Bethlehem itself the shrine that covers the cave of the Nativity 
is encircled by Army trucks and armored cars. 

Moscow is grimmer than it was on a grim Christmas ten years 
ago. The dim old cathedral at Kiev filled on the Russian Christmas 
with the imploring, quavering voices of the old is a skeleton in a skele- 
ton city. This year the hotel waiters will not sneak in for a stolen 
glimpse of the American Christmas tree, crossing themselves instinc- 
tively at the sight of the candles and the angels. If they are still alive, 
they can have a Christmas tree of their own even on the battlefield. It 
is no longer frowned on as a remnant of Christian superstition. 

Little is left of the old square where the Christmas market of 
Nuremberg was held. The tinkling toys and ginger-bread men dance 
no more in the rain-bow light cast on the snow by the stained-glass 
windows of the medieval church. Mines were laid to blow up the little 
piazza in Rome where the children preached on Christmas afternoon. 
Hungry ghosts walk in Ship Lane and the Street of the Coppersmiths in 
Athens, once filled with Christmas bustle, bargaining and laughter. 
The wide promenade of the Champs-Elysées, where the tight little fam- 
ily circles of Paris paraded primly after Christmas dinner was yester- 
day the exercise ground of the German garrison. 

Nothing is as it was save Christmas itself. The shattered frames of 
memory’s pictures are the settings of human life. They help the mind 
to realize the broken homes, the lost traditions, the physical degrada- 
tion and moral torture human beings are enduring. At the same time 


*Times Square, New York, N. Y., December 25, 1943. 
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we know that in places where the walls are crumbled and the lights 
are out Christmas will still be kept because it has to be, because it 
repeats year after year the one affirmation man must believe in if he is to 
keep on struggling. 


Tue Spirit Does Nor Die 


The story of Christmas is the story of the importance of man. The 
idea embodied in the Child born in the manger of Bethlehem is the 
idea of the supreme importance of the redemption of the human race. 
It was the incarnation in the Western World, the world of the Roman 
Empire, of the old Hebraic faith in the immeasurable value of the 
human soul. 

This is the idea humanity is still fighting for. Not since the begin- 
ning of the Christian era has it been so furiously assailed and so fiercely 
defended as it is today. For what is the naked issue of the most universal 
war in history but the right of man to be himself? Other issues com- 
plicate and confuse the minds of armies and nations. The funda- 
mental antithesis is often blunted. The systems representing self-gov- 
ernment in the most advanced form it has yet attained are fighting with 
one great totalitarian system against another. But underneath the 
mixed motives, the extreme nationalisms, the non-synchronizing con- 
ceptions of government and life that are fused in the great coalition 
runs a common will to resist conquest and dominion, to retain at any 
cost the right of nations and eventually of individuals to work out their 
own salvation in their own way. 

No lesser aim could justify the horrors of this war. The memories 
and the thoughts that assail us at Christmas time could not be borne 
unless somewhere in the depths of the human spirit there is a core of 
faith that the great symbolism of the Nativity is true. The Child was 
homeless, too. He escaped the slaughter of the innocents only by a 
flight into exile. He was stoned in the highways and hanged on a cross. 
Yet the idea lived because the spirit of man is stronger than the walls 
he builds or the ruin he works when he vainly seeks to destroy himself 
and enslave himself. 









God—A Blur in Modern Thought 


Rev. Joun A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


Reprinted from THe AMERICAN EccuesIAsTICAL REvIEw* 


HAT is the nature of God? 

This is a question of perennial 
timeliness. It is of especial importance 
to shepherds of souls charged with the 
task of making God and His Son, 
Jesus Christ, the supreme realities in 
their lives and in those of their flocks. 
If God is to be the Alpha and the 
Omega, the beginning and the end of 
all our strivings, He must be more 
than a name, more than an abstrac- 
tion. He must be vivid and clear to 
us. We must be conscious of His 
presence within our beating hearts as 
well as throughout the vast universe. 

Outside of the Catholic Church, 
God is often spoken of as though He 
were some vague impersonal force or 
power far off in space, with few, if 
any, points of contact with the in- 
habitants of this planet lost in the 
skies. By some He is identified in a 
vague way with the Cosmos; by 
others, with Nature. Both words are 
capitalized, but no attempt is made 
to indicate what new connotations 
they bear when thus spelled. 

“The public utterances of many 
ministers, and the writings of many 
professors in Protestant theological 
institutions on the nature of God,” 
the writer once remarked to Prof. 
Charles Foster Kent, the late head of 
the Yale Divinity School, “seem to 


display great obscurity and confusion.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I am sorry to 
be obliged to confess that God has 
become for many of them an oblong 
blur in the sky.” 

God—“an oblong blur in the sky!” 
Yet anyone who reads widely the 
philosophical journals, magazines and 
theological reviews of our day will be 
compelled to acknowledge the ap- 
propriateness of the comparison. 
With God stripped of all personal 
attributes, of the capacity to hear 
and answer prayers, of the capacity 
of solicitude and succour for human- 
ity, He has been shoved increasingly 
into the background. The result is 
a religion without God, a vague sort 
of ethical uplift, in which the appeal 
is largely to social and humanitarian 
values. 

In a lengthy discussion on the topic 
“Is There a God?” in The Christian 
Century, Professor Henry Nelson 
Wieman of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, allegedly tak- 
ing the affirmative side, mystified his 
opponent, Professor Max Carl Otto 
of Wisconsin University, by speaking 
of the deity in such nebulous terms 
that the latter could not understand 
him. When challenged to define 
what he meant by God, he defined 
Him as “that interaction between in- 


* Catholic University, Washington, D. C., May, 1944. 
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dividuals, groups and ages which 
generates and promotes the greatest 
possible mutuality of good.”* In other 
passages he describes God as “a total 
system of patterns.””? 


Alas! however, Prof. Otto was as 
much in the dark after the defini- 
tion as he was before. He did not 
see how anyone could use such a deity 
for religious purposes. Nor could 
anyone else. One can’t speak to a sys- 
tem of cosmic patterns, nor call upon 
it —the pronoun is Wieman’s — for 
help in time of temptation or danger. 
One can admire a sky splashed with 
the colors ef the setting sun. He can 
stand in awe before the Grand Can- 
yon. But he can love only a person 
and worship only a personal God. 

After reading Wieman’s definitions 
of God as “interaction” and as “a 
total system of patterns,” and noting 
that he specifically stripped his deity 
of all personality and used the pronoun 
“it” in referring to his deity, Otto 
observed: ‘““We are making progress 
—but whither? I should say toward 
a belief in God’s non-existence. Why? 
Because as far as the great body of 
believers in God is concerned, Mr. 
Wieman turns out, when understood, 
to be a first-rate atheist.”* Yet, Wie- 
man is a professor in a sot-disant 
divinity school, preparing young men 
to instruct their flocks about God. “If 
in the green wood they do these 
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things,” one wonders, “what shall 
they do in the dry?” 


A Cosmic Uncie Sam 


Yet Wieman is not alone. Prof. 
Edward Scribner Ames of the Discip- 
les of Christ Divinity School, ad- 
jacent to the University of Chicago, 
has taught for many years a concep- 
tion of God that rivals Wieman’s in 
bizarreness, if not in nebulosity. God, 
maintains Dr. Ames, has no objective 
reality. He is something like a cos- 
mic Uncle Sam. The latter, with 
his striped trousers, frock coat and 
chin whiskers, is a figment of the 
imagination, but stands as a symbol 
of the United States. Thus he (or 
it?) serves a useful purpose. God is in 
the same category as Uncle Sam, a 
symbol invented by the imagination, 
serving a useful purpose, but devoid of 
all objective reality. 

The professor sometimes serves on 
the faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago, especially during summer ses- 
sions. During a seminar for graduate 
students in philosophy, at which the 
writer was present, the professor had 
developed his conception of God as a 
cosmic Uncle Sam, a mythical being 
existing only in the imagination of 
the race. The students seemed mysti- 
fied as to how they could get any help 
from such an imaginary being. Finally 
one of them said: 


1 Published in book. Is There a God?, Chicago, Willett. & Co., 1932. p. 13. 


2 Op. Cit., p. 14. 
® Op. Cit., p. 70. (Italics mine.) 
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“Professor, I don’t see how one 
could pray to a being who doesn’t 
really exist. Why sing hymns to God, 
and ask His help in prayer, if He 
can’t hear, can’t help, and doesn’t 
really exist at all?” 

“Well,” replied the professor, “you 
sing songs, don’t you, in honor of 
your Alma Mater, though she can’t 
hear you.” 

“Yes,” replied the student, “we 
sing songs about our Alma Mater. 
Occasionally we may even sing to 
her. But we know that such is only 
a gesture in honor of the faculty, 
alumni and student body. We know 
that a vocal apostrophe to our school 
is only a figure of speech.” 

Then he added rather wistfully: 

“T had thought that praying to God 
was more than a figure’of speech, and 
that God was more than a conceptual 
myth.” 

The professor gave a talk at a Fa- 
culty Forum at the University of Il- 
linois. He developed the theme of 
God as a cosmic Uncle Sam, a con- 
ceptual myth, which he presents in his 
book Religion. With no real God 
to worship, to love, or to serve, the 
faculty wondered where religion 
came in, and how such a man could 
be a professor in a “divinity” school. 
After the talk which stressed human 
values to the obliteration of the divine, 
a professor expressed the mind of most 
of the audience by observing: 

‘Why bother about using the word, 
religion, at all? If social duties and 
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social values are everything, why not 
use the word ethics and drop the word, 
religion, altogether ?” 

“That’s all right with me,” replied 
the professor. 

Then to let the faculty know that 
they had not misconstrued his message 
about a merely symbolic deity, in 
which human values embraced all that 
was contained in religion, Prof. Ames 
related this incident: 

“After I had preached along these 
lines in a church in Chicago, an 
elderly lady came up to me. 

“ ‘Reverend,’ she said, ‘I want you 
to know that I am an atheist also.’” 

Instead of being horrified, the di- 
vinity school professor chuckled with 
glee. It was a good joke, he ap- 
peared to think. To those of us not 
possessing his brand of humor, it 
seemed ghastly. To us, who believed 
that a God existing only as a concep- 
tual myth is no God at all, the 
woman had hit the nail on the head. 


Tue “You” oF THE UNIVERSE 

The Dean of the Divinity School 
of Chicago University, at the time 
the writer was conducting his investi- 
gation of the concept of the deity held 
by his contemporaries at prominent 
American universities, was Shailer 
Matthews. 

“What do you mean by God?” I 
asked the dean. 

“Perhaps the best answer I can 
give is: God is the You of the uni- 
verse.” 
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“Exactly what you mean by that, 
dean,” I observed, “is not entirely 
clear. Do you mean He is a personal 
being ?” 

“All we can say in that regard,” 
replied the dean, “is that there is a 
personality-producing force or forces 
in the universe.” 

This was obscure enough. His 
book The Growth of the Idea of God 
did little, if anything, to dissipate the 
darkness. 

Holding forth in philosophy during 
that summer session at Chicago Uni- 
versity was Max Car] Otto, a visit- 
ing professor from the University of 
Wisconsin. The writer went to his 
lectures and found he was expound- 
ing the materialistic and atheistic 
philosophy which he has taught at 
Madison for so many years. Man, 
he declared dogmatically, is a physico- 
chemical organism, and God is a 
myth. The unvarnished atheism, 
which he taught at both these univer- 
sities to the sons and daughters of 
vhristian parents, robbing hundreds 
of their faith and putting the cancer 
of lasting doubt into the minds of 
others, is set forth bluntly and un- 
apologetically in his published contro- 
versy with Wieman and MclIntosh, 
Is There A God? 

Leaving the beautiful campus of 
Chicago University, with its impres- 
sive Gothic buildings, founded by the 
devout Baptist, John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr., doubtless with the thought that it 
would deepen the faith of its students 
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in God and in the spiritual values of 
life, we thought of the characteriza- 
tion which we had once seen in The 
Christian Century: “Chicago Univer- 
sity is an institution in whose col- 
lege of Liberal Arts the student learns 
that he has no soul, and in whose 
School of Divinity he learns that there 
is no God.” The characterization 
was intended, we think, to be some- 
what facetious. But to us it was 
more tragic than facetious, because it 
was so true. 


Tue Nisus or THE UNIVERSE 


The vagueness of the concepts of 
God is not confined to the academic 
circles in America. It exists in those 
of Britain as well. The dominant 
theme at the Catholic Conference of 
Ecclesiastical Studies which the 
writer attended at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in March 1940, was The 
Menace of Unreason in the Modern 
World. The Rev. Dr. J. J. Curtin 
presented numerous quotations from 
the writings of prominent British 
philosophers showing the weird con- 
cepts of the deity which were being 
proposed for acceptance. One author 
seemed to outdo another in extrav- 
agant oddity. Bizarreness is the 
fashion of the hour. While the writer 
does not have Dr. Curtin’s paper at 
hand, it is easy to present directly 
from their writings a few samples 
of this curious vogue. 

Listen to S. Alexander of Manches- 
ter University: “If you ask me what 
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God is, I can only answer he is a 
being whose body is the whole world 
of nature, but that world conceived 
as actually possessing deity, and there- 
fore he is not actual as an existent 
but as an ideal, and only existent in so 
far as the tendency towards his dis- 
tinctive character is existent in the 
actual world.’”* 

Shades of Wieman and Ames! 
What kind of a cosmic conundrum do 
we have here? Let’s see if we can 
follow this curious hodge-podge. 
God’s “body is the whole world of 
nature.” So far so good. Now that 
world is “conceived as actually pos- 
sessing deity, and therefore he is not 
actual (?) as an existent but as an 
ideal.” Here we beg down. How, 
we naively inquire, can the world 
actually possess deity if he doesn’t 
actually exist? And why the there- 
fore for such a curious non-sequitur? 
That adds insult to injury. 

Then in the last clause of the same 
sentence we are told that as an ideal, 
he is “only existent in so far as the 


tendency towards his _ distinctive 
character is existent in the actual 
world.” What is “his distinctive 


character”? What is the “tendency” 
to it? If the deity is not born yet, 
as Alexander asserts, how can it have 
a body? 

Elsewhere he speaks of God as the 
nisus or striving of the universe to 
beget a deity. What is the evidence 
that the cosmos is in the throes of 
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childbirth? How can he describe 
a cosmic offspring not yet born? 


No PusnHinc FrRoM BEHIND 

Recognizing that his concept of the 
deity and the resultant concept of 
religion will appear passing strange, 
if not completely unintelligible, Alex- 
ander proceeds: “But you will at 
once object, that my account or just- 
ification of religion would not be ac- 
cepted by any known religion past 
or present.” ‘That certainly is true. 
For in all the vagaries of religious 
thought, even among primitive and 
barbarous tribes, mankind has never 
been asked to worship a deity that 
was not yet born. 

“God, you will say,” he continues, 
“is on this showing an ideal being, 
whose deity does not yet exist, but is 
the next quality due to emerge, and 
cannot therefore be known by us. He 
exists only in the striving of the world 
to realize his deity, amd to help it as 
it were to the birth. Moreover, he is 
not a creator as in historical religions, 
but created.” Here, overwhelmed 
with astonishment, we pause. Instead 
of lessening our bewilderment, Alex- 
ander increases it. For now we are 
told that the god we are to worship 
is one whom we can help get born. 
He is not our Creator, but he is our 
creature. Religion to Alexander thus 
means the worshiping of a creature 
not yet born. 

How are we to worship and love a 
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deity not yet born? These are hard 
questions, Alexander admits, but says 
he will do his best to answer. Here 
is his attempt: “It seems to me more 
reasonable (and helpful) to worship a 
being whose love draws us to him 
from in front, and whom we thus help 
into existence, rather than a being 
independent of our efforts, who pushes 
us from behind. We are creating 
something over which we have control 
rather than just obeying something we 
have to recognize.” 

The mystery deepens. Here we are 
told that a being draws us to him. 
But how could it either draw us to 
him or push us away from him, since 
it is not born yet and is therefore non- 
existent? How can anything non- 
existent act in any manner whatso- 
ever? How could such a being, 
even after we help him to birth, be 
God when he is explicitly dependent 
upon us? How can that, which we 
create and which we control, be God? 

It is evident that the anomalous 
thing which Alexander is talking 
about has no more resemblance to the 
God of the Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion than a stick or a stone or the cow 
that jumped over the moon. One 
can scarcely escape the conviction that 
Alexander’s confusing and contradic- 
tory assertions are just so much philo- 
sophic abracadabra, -so much verbal 
nebulosity, approaching sheer inco- 
herence. With no thought of being 
captious and with every desire to re- 
cognize coherence and _ intelligibility 
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where they are found, one can only 
wonder what the limits are in the 
grotesque and the unintelligible when 
speaking of God. 

The god of Alfred N. Whitehead, 
formerly of Cambridge and now at 
Harvard, is likewise so steeped in the 
fog of metaphysical obscurity that it 
is a question if any philosopher really 
understands him. It is certain, how- 
ever, that his deity is not available for 
religious purposes and for the mass 
of humanity is nonexistent. 

Whitehead describes his deity as 
the Principle of Concretion, a sort 
of cosmological switchman, throw- 
ing the approaching train of underly- 
ing activity to one pattern of concrete 
reality rather than to a different one. 
There is nothing to indicate that this 
deity would or could take interest 
in the supplications of suffering 
humanity or in the rites of religion. 
“He, in his primordial nature,” says 
Whitehead, “is unmoved by love for 
this particular, or that particular... 
In the foundations of his being, God 
is indifferent to preservation and 
to novelty.” 

Devoid of love for any particular 
creature, it appears doubtful as to 
whether Whitehead’s deity is even 
good. Far from assisting mortals in 
their struggle against suffering and 
evil in all its forms here below, he 
seems to exult in the manipulation 
of such agony for his own peculiar 
aesthetic joy. The greater the suf- 
fering of humans, the greater is the 
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intensification of his own rapture, 
which results from the opposition of 
contrasts. This to most men will 
appear as a form of sadism peculiarly 
revolting. Starting out apparently to 
give us a deity, Whitehead ends his 
sculpturing with a product that seems 
to have considerable resemblance to 
a satyr if not to a daemon. 


Dense Foc 

All these concepts are presented in 
a fog so thick that even his colleagues 
and would-be exponents are obliged 
to confess that frequently they can- 
not make any meaning out of his 
words. Whitehead’s deity, if it ex- 
ists at all, is thus shrouded in im- 
penetrable fog, and exercises not an 
atom of influence on the religious or 
ethical life of mankind. At his worst, 
he is a sadistic daemon. At his (or 
its?) best, he is a desiccated meta- 
physical principle from which the 
juice of vital religious reality has 
been sucked. In either event, he or 
it has no more relevance for the needs 
of struggling and suffering human- 
ity here below than has Jove cavort- 
ing among the goddesses on Mt. 
Olympus. He or it might just as well 
be a patch of dense fog. 

As a leader in the work of the Cath- 
olic Evidence Guild of England, Mr. 
Francis J. Sheed has had abundant 
contact with the motley crowds which 
assemble around the speakers’ seap- 
box stands in London’s Hyde Park. 


§ Anticipations, p. 306. 
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As a publisher he has also kept his 
eye on the literary products of the 
high-brows. He puts the case in a 
nutshell when he says: “If I were 
asked to say in one sentence what I 
think is wrong with the modern 
world, I would not say it denies the 
existence of God. The primary thing 
is, it does not know what God is. 
The high-brows and the low-brows all 
believe the same thing with the dif- 
ference that those on the street 
corners can say more intelligibly what 
they believe. What they say is that 
they don’t know what God is.” 


VARIATIONS IN PATTERN 


While H. G. Wells has, of course, 
no standing as a philosopher or as a 
scholar, his novels have had consider- 
able circulation and he manages to 
get his views on nearly every subject 
quoted in the press. In Anticipations, 
he draws a caricature of the Christian 
conception of God as a vigorous but 
uncertain old gentleman with a beard 
and an inordinate lust for praise and 
propitiation.® Attacking the idea of 
the omnipotence of God, Mr. Wells 
writes: “If I thought there was an 
omnipotent God who looked down on 
battles and deaths and all the waste 
and horror of this war—able to pre- 
vent these things—doing them to 
amuse himself [sic] I would spit in 
his empty face.’® 

In somewhat similar, though less 
violent strain, writes May Sinclair: 


© Mr, Britling Sees It Through, p. 397. 
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“The worst God of all is the God 
of the older Christian theology: God 
the Father, the creator of evil, who in 
His all-power and _ all-knowledge 
deliberately plans a cruel universe 
bristling with traps for His creatures. 
The older theology thought of God 
as spending every moment of His 
eternity in eavesdropping and spying 
on immoral man, haunting every bed- 
room and listening to every obscene 
story, and equally observant of the 
murderer with his bloody chopper and 
the child with its fingers in the jam.”” 

We cite the last two instances of 
invective as variations in the prevalent 
pattern of obscurity and _ unintel- 
ligibility. The fashion among philo- 
sophers, especially metaphysicians, 
still runs to the bizarre and the gro- 
tesque. Many of them seem to 
achieve their greatest extravagance 
and obscurity when treating of God. 
This vagueness would seem to have 
kinship with the vogue of the un- 
intelligible that has been so _pro- 
nounced in certain literary circles 
within recent years. James Joyce and 
Gertrude Stein have been the high- 
priest and highpriestess of the cultus 
of the unintelligible. But they have 
had many disciples. 


Cu.ttus oF THE UNINTELLIGIBLE 
We quote a typical passage from 
Miss Stein’s play, Four Saints in 
Three Acts: “Saint Theresa in a 
storm at Avila there can be rain and 





7The New Idealism, pp. 304-305. 
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warm snow and warm that is the 
water is warm the river is not warm 
the sun is not warm and if to stay 
to cry. If to stay to if to stay if stay- 
ing to stay to if having to stay if to 
cry to stay if to cry to cry to stay.” 

Can anyone make sense of that? 
Did the audience know what she was 
talking about? Listen to the com- 
ment of the dramatic critic, Mark 
Barron, written after attending the 
opening performance in New York: 

“The audience was stuffed like a 
plum pudding with celebrated names, 
ermine coats and raised eyebrows, 
but I didn’t hear one of them admit 
that he knew what Miss Stein was 
writing about. They tittered and gig- 
gled through the performance, and, 
at the final curtain, shouted 
‘Bravo!’ ” 

The critic’s characterization, they 
tittered, giggled and applauded, is 
excellent. But of what they were ap- 
plauding, they had not the ghost of an 
idea. Such applause, bowing of heads, 
offering of incense, are all rites in the 
strange cultus of incoherent prose, 
cubistic painting, anvil and taxi-horn 
symphonies, nebulous poetry, and may 
we add, unintelligible philosophy. 

Even more highly acclaimed than 
the writings of Miss Stein are those 
of James Joyce. In his last work, 
Finnegan’s Wake, he achieves com- 
plete and utter incoherence. We quote 
a specimen from his earlier Work in 
Progress, wherein the unintelligible 
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would seem to be consciously aimed at: 

“My long farewell I send to you, 
fair dream of sport and game and 
always something new. Gone is 
Haun! My grief, my ruin! Our Jose- 
el-Jovan. Our Chrisna-Murty! Tis’ 
well you'll be looked after from last 
to first as yon beam of light we fol- 
low receding on your photophoric pil- 
grimage to your antipodes in the past, 
you who so often consigned your dis- 
tributory tidings of great joy into 
our nevertoolatetolove box, mansue- 
tudinous manipulator, victimisedly 
victorihoarse, dearest Haun of all, 
lampaddyfair, postanulengro, our 
romanychiel.” 

In The Edge of the Abyss, Alfred 
Noyes cites the following specimen 
of poetry, highly acclaimed by all the 
devotees of the Cult of the Unintel- 
ligible : 

And love plucked out the stinging 
siren’s eye, 

Old cock from nowhere lapped the 
minstrel’s tongue. 

Till tallow I blew from the wax’s 
tower 

The fats of midnight when the salt 
was singing; 

Adam, time’s joker, on a witch of 
cardboard 

Spelt out the seven sears, and evil 
index 

The bagpipe-breasted ladies in their 
dead-weed 

Blew out the blood gauze through 

the wound of man wax. 

What, gentle reader, does the above 
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mean? What sense does it make? 
True, there are words in juxtaposi- 
tion, with punctuation marks scattered 
here and there. But what is the con- 
nection between the subject and the 
predicate? What possible sequence 
is there between one line and the next? 
None, that we can perceive. What is 
the general theme? Please guess be- 
fore you are told. We have asked this 
question of many readers only to get 
answers ranging from ‘“‘a wax doll” to 
“an albatross.” How has the author 
entitled this? Prepare yourselves now 
for a shock. The theme of the above, 
the author tells us, is The Crucifixion! 
If he had not told us, not a person in 
the wide world would have known it. 
Here surely is the conscious striving 
for the obscure, the obsequious obei- 
sance before the shrine of the unin- 
telligible, the apotheosis of darkness. 


THe ANSWER 


We have cited the cases of James 
Joyce, Gertrude Stein, and of one of 
their disciples in poetry, because they 
illustrate in the wider field of general 
literature the point we are making in 
regard to the metaphysical treatment 
of the idea of God, namely, that co- 
herence and intelligibility are not es- 
sential for high acclaim among the so- 
called moderns. 
passing fad. But it is a distressing 
one while it lasts. 

It has, of course, gained no entrance 
into that divinely founded bastion of 
truth, the Catholic Church. There 


We believe it is a° 
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the emphasis is now, as it always has pressed teachings of the Catholic 
2? | been, upon objective truth, rational Church about God, and in the philo- 
i- | thinking and clear, unequivocal ex- sophia perennis of her great School- 
d | pression. In contrast with the vague- men, the answer to their groping minds 
n- | ness, vacillation and unbelief charac- and the manna for their hungry hearts. 
1¢ | terizing many of the contemporary She is the great stabilizer of the sane 
ce — conceptions of God, stands the clear thinking of the race, the anchor to the 
t? | teaching of the Catholic Church. Un- windward when the tempests of un- 
is | moved by the shifting currents of reason sweep the world. She is the 
e- | belief or of unbelief, making no con- great Custodian of Divine truth, 
is | cessions to the Zeitgeist, the Church who keeps ever before the eyes of 
et | proclaims the true nature of almighty men the vision of God, which she 
to | God with a definiteness and a precision received from her Divine Founder, 
or | which affords no grounds for uncer- Jesus Christ. That Divine revelation 
w | tainty, doubt or misunderstanding of concerning God, our Beginning and 
e, | any kind. our End, our Creator and our loving 
n! Men will tire of the passing fads Father, she shall not fail to hold up 
in | and fashions of the day and they will before the searcher’s eyes, the quest- 
it. | hunger, as they always have, for truth ing minds and the hungry hearts of 
ng | and reason. They will find in the men till the last soul is gathered unto 
ei- | carefully reasoned and clearly ex- the eternal hills. 
in- 
ss. s 

Communism and Prosperity 
1es 
of Communism has not been able, and will not be able, to achieve 
ey its objectives even in the merely economic sphere. It is true 
ral that in Russia it has been a contributing factor in rousing men 
in and materials from the inertia of centuries, and in obtaining by 
nt all manner of means, often without scruple, some measure of 
co- material success. Nevertheless, We know, from reliable and 
es- even very recent testimony, that not even there, in spite of 
so- slavery imposed on millions of men, has Communism reached 
sae its promised goal. After all, even the sphere of economics needs 
ing some morality, some moral sense of responsibility, which can 
find no place in a system so thoroughly materialistic as Com- 

nce munism.—Pius XI in the Encyclical Divint REDEMPTORIS, 
of March 19, 1937. 
ere 


















Communist Strategy in Europe 


Paut VESPER 


Reprinted from Tue Weekty KAP Review* 


HAT is the actual role of the 
Communists on the Continent 
of Europe subjugated by Hitler? 

In the period between 1939 and 
1943, the behavior of the Commu- 
nists at various times and in various 
countries was so different that, judg- 
ing superficially, one could arrive at 
the conclusion that we are faced in 
that field with a number of unco- 
ordinated, accidental and even con- 
tradictory activities, and that it is 
impossible to speak of coordinated 
Communist action in Europe. 

Let us take France, for instance. 
As long as France was divided ad- 
ministratively, the Communists in the 
occupied part of that country pro- 
claimed by patriotic slogans their 
opposition to the Germans, whereas 
in unoccupied France they continued 
as a group to advocate a social and 
economic revolution. After the occu- 
pation of the whole of France by 
Hitler, the Communists entered the 
underground movement and promoted 
the following idea: France should 
divide “leadership” over Europe with 
Soviet Russia. One cannot permit 
the Continent of Europe to be turned 
over to the influence of British-Ameri- 
can imperialism and capitalism. And, 
for that reason, the closest French- 
Soviet agreement should be brought 


about as expeditiously as possible. 

In Germany, the situation looks 
quite different. The Communists, who 
suffered a disaster there because they 
had partially shown their hand at the 
time of Hitler’s flirtation with Stalin, 
decided upon the principle of absolute 
abstention from any activity what- 
ever, and the reserving of all force for 
a postwar show-down. The Commu- 
nists in Germany made close contact 
with the radical leftist elements of 
the Nazi Party, that is with the Na- 
tional-Communist groups. They re- 
frain from sabotage, stating that suc- 
cessful sabotage could shorten the war, 
whereas if the war is to bring the 
desired results it must be long and 
destructive. The German Commu- 
nists proclaim that after the war the 
whole of Western Europe will be 
yielded to German control, and the 
Eastern part will be incorporated into 
Soviet Russia. In that way, Germany 
and Russia will decide everything. 

In Poland, till 1941, the few Com- 
munists there were the only substitute 
for collaborationism. Later they tried 
by every means to enter the under- 
ground movement, creating at the 
same time their own underground. 
The Communists in Poland believe 
that Poland’s fate is tied not to the 
victory of Britain and America, but 


*2 E. 65th St., New York, N. Y., July 9, 1944. 
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to the victory of Soviet Russia, who 
alone can liberate the Polish nation 
from the German yoke. The Com- 
munist agents argue that the war con- 
tinues for so long a time only because 
of the incapacity of the Western 
Allies, and since the end of 1942 they 
have been trying to start a general 
uprising of the Polish Nation against 
the Germans and to create a division 
in the Polish underground movement. 
Such a premature general uprising 
would have two aims: 1. The reliev- 
ing of the Russian front; 2. Bleeding 
the Polish nation white and weaken- 
ing it to the utmost. 


EuropeAN SOVIETISM 


As we see from these few examples, 
Communist policy is very different, 
depending on the terrain and a com- 
bination of circumstances. This does 
not mean weakness and a lack of pro- 
gram on the part of the Communists. 
Quite the contrary. The elasticity of 
their tactics and ability to quickly 
change their front in line with the 
situation, proves that the Communists 
in Europe have an able staff, great 
funds at their disposal and an excel- 
lent liaison service. 

It must be stated at the same time, 
however, that Communism in Europe 
is no longer merely a revolutionary 
movement, growing out of social and 
economic changes in a given country, 
but also, and even perhaps primarily, 
a very complicated organization, de- 
pendent solely and exclusively on 
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orders from Moscow. Properly, one 
should speak today not of Communism 
but of European Sovietism. 

The apparent non-conformity, and 
even discrepancy, in the activities of 
the European Communists in indi- 
vidual countries, are the result of 
specific instructions from the Soviet 
Government. At the present moment, 
the European Communists are impo- 
tent tools of that Government. The 
majority of the so-called ideologists 
among the European Communists left 
the Party between 1939 and 1941, 
during the period of close collabora- 
tion between Soviet Russia and Hitler- 
ite Germany. For them were simply 
substituted, as leaders, agents who are 
blindly obedient to Moscow’s will. 
These agents, depending on the cir- 
cumstances, put forward slogans of 
liberty, democracy or the return of 
prosperity, and usually refrain from 
distinctly Communist propaganda. 
For the time being, their purpose is 
not the increasing of the ranks of the 
Party, but the forming of so-called 
anti-Fascist popular fronts in the oc- 
cupied countries. The composition of 
those “fronts” is diverse, but in reality 
they are always guided by the Com- 
munists. 

Those very elastic tactics allow the 
Communists to infiltrate into circles 
which are remote from Communism 
by proposing to them so-called col- 
laboration during the period of the 
war against Fascism. 

The strength of the Communists in 
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the subjugated countries of Europe is 
not so much in the attractiveness of 
slogans favoring a social upheaval, or 
in the great numbers of organized 
members of the Party, but results 
from the following: 1. excellent 
camouflage in the form of so-called 
anti-Fascist popular fronts; 2. com- 
plete liberty of maneuver, with chang- 
ing tactics and slogans; 3. enormous 
funds, the importance of which grows 
in proportion to increasing misery and 
hunger; 4. a secret liaison service, 
excellently organized and directed by 
Moscow. 

Thanks to this adroit management, 
the Communists will have, at the end 
of the military operations, a very well 
prepared machinery to exploit for 
their own aims the elements of bitter- 
ness, discontent and revolt. As their 
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hands are not bound by anything, they 
will be able to decide at the last mo- 
ment, accordingly to whichever is to 
their greater advantage, whether to 
use the revolutionary possibilities 
(misery, hunger, discontent of the 
masses, fatigue caused by the war) or 
the imperialistic possibilities (terri- 
torial expansion, either direct or in- 
direct through the widening of the 
so-called spheres of influence). 

One thing is certain. Notwith- 
standing the dissolution of the Com- 
intern, after the war the European 
Communists will be to a still greater 
degree an obedient tool for the activi- 
ties of the Soviet Government, and 
this regardless of whether Moscow 
will be exploiting “the revolutionary 
conjuncture,” or fulfilling its im- 
perialistic aims. 


Social Action 


If the manner of acting of some Catholics in the social-eco- 





nomic field has left much to be desired, this has often come 
about because they have not known and pondered sufficiently 
the teachings of the Sovereign Pontiffs on these questions. 
Therefore, it is of the utmost importance to foster in all classes 
of society an intensive program of social education adapted to 
the varying degrees of intellectual culture. It is necessary with 
all care and diligence to procure the widest possible diffusion 
of the teachings of the Church, even among the working-classes. 
The minds of men must be illuminated with the sure light of 
Catholic teaching, and their wills must be drawn to follow 
and apply it as the norm of right living in the conscientious 
fulfilment of their manifold social duties—Pius XI in the 
Encyclical Divint Repemptortis, March 19, 1937. 
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What Is This Rochdale Cooperation ? 
Leo R. Warp, C.S.C. 


Reprinted from the Ave Maria* 


N St. Thomas day in 1844 some 

weavers at the town of Roch- 
dale in England got together to see 
to bettering their “social and domestic 
conditions.” They thought that if 
they pulled together, they could do 
it. The State had not got them out 
of their really bad situation, and could 
hardly do so. And neither was it 
likely either that the individualistic 
method of every man for himself 
would or could help the weavers. Not 
many persons would have bet on that 
day that the Rochdale plan would suc- 
ceed and would be celebrated after a 
hundred years. 

Now I think we may claim that 
just such a getting together and for 
just such a purpose is one of the main 
ideas promoted in the social encycli- 
cals. I refer above all to the Rerum 
Novarum of 1891, the Quadragesimo 
Anno of 1931 and the Encyclical of 
Pope Pius XII to the American 
bishops on November 1, 1939. 

Pope Pius said on that occasion, 
people may unite “to promote by com- 
mon effort decent livelihood.” They 
might do this; and he said it is unjust 
to deny or limit their right “of unit- 
ing in associations by means of which 
they may defend their proper rights 
and secure the betterment of the goods 


* Notre Dame, Indiana, 


of soul and of body as well as the 
honest comforts of life.” Who may 
do this? Pope Pius named producers 
and laborers and farmers. But surely 
he had no wish to deny the same right 
to consumers. 

The Rochdale weavers were work- 
ingmen, of course, and they meant to 
become manufacturers, and with 
others they did eventually become 
manufacturers and millers. Since the 
time of those earliest successful co- 
operators, men have established ‘“‘co- 
ops” of many sorts, or at least for 
many sorts of enterprise. But we may 
fairly say that there still are only two 
fundamental kinds of cooperatives, the 
producer type and the consumer type. 

This is the way the latter works. 
Every family needs groceries, and 
some of the people in a town decide, 
just as the twenty-eight pioneers at 
Rochdale did, to set up their own 
store. They subscribe money, say 
two or three dollars apiece, so as to 
get a small stock of non-perishable 
goods. Usually they do not go so far 
as to rent a store or hire a clerk, but 
get one of their members as a volun- 
teer to keep the goods in his house and 
sell them back to them some hour or 
two each week. This is then really a 
buying club, and not a full-fledged 
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store. The thriving co-operative store 
in South Bend, Ind., like hundreds of 
others, started in this modest way. 
First, it was parked in an attic, then 
in a basement, and at last it reached 
the first floor. Eight men (as I re- 
member) subscribed a total of twen- 
ty-five dollars, and the small gain 
made was, by their agreement, turned 
back to be used as capital. No new 
capital has ever been subscribed or 
needed, though new members give 
fifty cents each to enter this coopera- 
tive society. 


DEFINITION OF COOPERATIVE 


A cooperative is people. It is some 
men and women getting together to 
improve their social and domestic 
conditions. It is men and women get- 
ting together so as “to produce by a 
common effort decent livelihood,” and 
looking to their rights and seeing how 
to make more secure the goods of soul 
and body as well as the honest com- 
forts of life. 

That is what a cooperative is in its 
ideal. Sometimes, of course, it does 
not work, and then in spite of its aims 
it is no great good. It must be closely 
watched and managed. And in the 
meantime, even if it does not work, 
whether it really promotes charity and 
brotherhood among its people depends 
on the members. It can do so, and in 
the nature of the situation it is evi- 
dently invited to do so. The early 
advocates of cooperation were as a rule 
socialists of the old style. They were 
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grandiose in their plans, and really 
meant to be world-makers. Their 
aim was a socialistic or eve a com- 
munistic commonwealth. Gradually 
they came down off that high-horse. 
But we know now, and it is a great 
point in itself, that the cooperatives 
can be community - builders. They 
bring people together for common 
and very human purposes. And at a 
time when people, even those on farms, 
have so lost the idea of neighborhood 
and when many city people know and 
care almost nothing about their nearest 
neighbors, it is a score for the coop- 
eratives if they can and do bring peo- 
ple together. 

In theory they are perfect for 
such a purpose. But what about the 
fact? Do they in reality and not 
merely on paper help to create com- 
munities? Well, just that is what I 
have seen them doing in many places. 
Of course the cooperators do not 
come together merely in terms of gro- 
ceries. People form these co-op units 
in terms of gas and oil, for instance, 
when they set up gas stations and 
service stations. They manage their 
own insurance also, a few hundred or 
many thousands of them together; 
and I have seen thousands of them 
doing this in Ohio. Some four hun- 
dred and twenty-three of them in and 
around the parish of Westphalia in 
Iowa have provided certain parts of 
their own insurance for over half a 
century. They come together to do 
it, and the act of coming together and 
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successfully acting together makes 
them more and more a community. 
They provide their own co-op burial 
now in at least thirty American cen- 
ters. In many cities and a few coun- 
try places the people have cooperatives 
in the form that is called group hos- 
pitalization and group medicine; and 
in passing, it is just to remark that 
unless we want to face State medi- 
cine, or continue to have vast numbers 
without adequate medicine, we must 
proceed to develop cooperative or 
group medicine. 

And so on, through many goods and 
services. Cooperatives look to recrea- 
tion, to housing, to owning oil wells 
and operating refineries. The cooper- 
ative, or a body of people working 
together, most likely can provide 
whatever the individualistic method, 
the old method of dog-eat-dog, or 
the State can provide, and what- 
ever the old method and the col- 
lectivistic method together can pro- 
vide. We have reason to believe this, 
because we have seen cooperatives 
work now for ten, twenty, fifty and a 
hundred years. They have worked in 
towns and cities and among farmers; 
and have worked in England, in Scan- 
dinavia, Denmark, Belgium, Italy, 
Germany, Ireland, France, Canada, 
the United States, South America, 
China. The suggestion is that they 
are a “natural.” They can provide 
goods and services, and at various 
times and places they can better pro- 
vide them than can the individualistic 
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and capitalistic method of everybody 
going out, not for the common good 
of the group, but for the capitalist’s 
own profit, and also better than can 
the State or any collectivism. 

Pope Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum 
and Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo 
Anno said such a group of people hold- 
ing together for their own good is 
a “natural.” The former spoke es- 
pecially in favor of labor unions or 
what he called “workmen’s associa- 
tions”; but at the same time he in- 
cluded all “societies for mutual help.” 
To enter such a society, he said, is the 
natural right of man. He also said 
that the people used to have such 
societies of their own established by 
themselves for their own protection. 
These were called guilds, and with 
their passing nothing effectively took 
their place. 

Pope Pius XI went further and 
laid down the basic principle that not 
only justifies such societies, but on 
occasion makes then a “must” or a 
necessity. Some works, he said, can 
be done now only by the giant corpo- 
ration. Even so, he claimed, it is 
wrong to take from the individual and 
turn over “to the community at large” 
what the private person can do. And 
also, said he, it is “an injustice, a 
grave evil and a disturbance of right 
order for a larger and higher organi- 
zation to arrogate to itself functions 
which can be done by smaller bodies. 
This is a most important principle in 
social philosophy, which cannot be set 
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aside or changed, as it remains fixed 
and unshaken. . .. The State should 
leave to these smaller groups the set- 
tlement of business of minor import- 
ance.” 


VocaTIONAL Groups 


In those words he led up to his 
“ordines,’ a word that is usually 
translated into English as “vocational 
groups.” Here it is enough to say 
that when this Encyclical appeared in 
1931, the bodies actually in operation 
that seemed most likely to qualify at 
once as vocational groups were the 
labor union and the cooperative. Each 
of these was by the people and for 
the people and of the people. Each 
was one of the aforesaid smaller units 
able to settle without appeal to the 
State many affairs of minor import- 
ance. Each could help society to re- 
capture “its organic form,” as desired 
by Pope Pius. And though neither of 
them automatically is perfect, and 
much less can either of them begin to 
replace the State, still each of them 
evidently helps to save the State, “sub- 
merged and overwhelmed,” as Pope 
Pius then said it was and as it has 
‘since more generally become, “by an 
infinity of affairs and duties.” 

Yet I have noticed only two Catho- 
lic authors to say that the cooperative 
serves or might serve such a purpose. 


Virgil Michel said so in a wonderful 


passage at the close of his Christian 
Social Reconstruction, and Father R. 
A. McGowan has said that coopera- 
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tives conceivably might, “acting with 
the government’s help,” just barely 
fill the bill for farmers. 

As stated by Pope Pius XI, the 
vocational group may appear to be 
weighted in favor of the productive 
side. No cure, said he, unless “well- 
ordered members of the social body 
come into being anew; vocational 
groups, namely, binding men together 
not according to the position they oc- 
cupy in the labor market, but accord- 
ing to the divers functions which they 
exercise in society. . . . In these asso- 
ciations the interests common to the 
whole group must predominate, and 
among these interests the leading one 
is to promote as far as possible the 
cooperation of every human work for 
the common good of the country.” 

On the productive side the coopera- 
tive does seem to be a typical instance 
of what the Pope spoke of. And be- 
sides the consumer co-op, the kind 
through which the group furnishes 
itself with consumer goods and serv- 
ices, our country is full of producer 
co-ops. A dairy co-op is an excellent 
example of these. Farmers use one or 
two trucks, instead of every man using 
a truck of his own, to get milk to the 
processing plant. And this plant be- 
longs not to any one of them or to 
Cudahy or Armour or any absentee 
landlord, but to the group. Here they 
make butter and cheese, and pow- 
dered milk for the South Pacific. So 
of the grain elevators that farmers 
build and own and operate. Fisher- 
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men also get together, especially to see 
to processing and storing and ship- 
ping and marketing, and though we 
may not say that with so much done 
they are free men with perfect control 
of retail or wholesale markets in Bos- 
ton and Liverpool, still we must say 
that with cooperatives well managed 
they are better off and more independ- 
ent and more nearly masters of their 
own destinies. In other words, they 
have by getting together made them- 
selves much more what God intends 
man to be. Above all, in the coopera- 
tive they have the chance to become 
neighbors to their neighbors, and to 
join hands with others for the sake of 
the local or semi-local common good. 

So far we have discussed some gen- 
eral problems concerning consumer 
cooperatives. Now I would like to tell 
you of a particular instance where men 
have through a producer co-op done 
wonders for the local economic good 
and also and at least concurrently for 
the community as a community, or for 
the common spirit and life of the 
neighborhood. The place I mention 
is a little center called Louisdale in 
Cape Breton, a parish of ninety fami- 
lies. In the winter of 1933-34, seven- 
ty-two per cent of the people were 
on dole. Now if the State has to dole 
or to try to dole, even pro tem, every 
little parish and almost every family, 
its own back is broken, and the people, 
though they may manage to survive, 
are not in the long run greatly helped. 
When the terrible burden of a peo- 
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ple’s support, in parish after parish, 
is distributed and is borne by the peo- 
ple, it need not, perhaps, crush any 
one. But when the State has to try 
to do all or almost all, it is, in Pope 
Pius’ words, “submerged and over- 
whelmed.” This latter is a condition 
that is not good for State or people. 
Well, at Louisdale seemingly a 
groaning State did what it could. 
Then the people of that parish, en- 
couraged by the young pastor, took a 
hold. In Nova Scotia the first step is 
study, and then more study, and more 
study. The people must see for them- 
selves something of the fix they are in 
and something of the possibilities for 
lifting themselves out of it by their 
own bootstraps. The young men and 
the old men at Louisdale all studied 
through the worst winter, and at the 
end of it, with the help of pennies and 
nickels they had saved for the purpose, 
they started a credit union or tiny 
bank of their own. This success and 
indeed triumph encouraged them, and 
soon they had in someone’s spare room 
a store of their own. They were getting 
some control of goods and services. 
But they needed above all a producer 
co-op, and as they are lumbermen they 
had to learn to work together, and not 
only in the sense of working in the 
same woods, and they had also to 
learn to work no longer for wages. 
They had to learn to cooperate. This 
meant that they must find out how to 
go as a group, men with common work 
and needs and interests, and get the 
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“stumpage” rights to plots of timber. 
They would no longer work for a rich 
man who had such rights from the 
government. And together, and for 
the common good, they would possess 
the timber, and ship and market the 
lumber. 

This last big step, of setting up the 
producer co-op, was what saved them, 
no doubt with some able assistance 
from the store and the people’s bank. 
I saw these people in the summer of 
1940, as also in the summer of 1939 
just before the war broke out. The 
good times therefore had not yet ap- 
peared at this latter date, and yet the 
people had come out of the doldrums. 
For three or four winters now not a 
soul has been on relief. The people 
had done this. That was the good and 
great thing about it. Of course, the 
thing they did was good and great: 
this saving of the health and happi- 
ness, and in a measure one may say 
the goodness, of the ninety Catholic 
families, and incidentally the saving 
of the State from that broken-back. 
But the way they did it, by the people 
learning together and planning to- 
gether and then doing together and 
under the guidance of men selected 
entirely by themselves and out of their 
own parish—this is what is truly good 
and great. They showed good sense, 
too, as they made their way out of 
the depths. For during that winter 


of study, and of trying to pump up 
confidence, the women managed at 
times to scrape up a lunch for the lum- 
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bermen-students, and the boys and 
girls now and then got up a dance. 

It is a safe bet that those Acadian 
parishioners were close together at 
the start. But the cooperating did 
not hurt this community spirit. In 
fact it can never be said too often 
that cooperating, in its ideal and also 
in its realest sense, is people getting 
together. For that reason, I believe 
we would not strain matters greatly 
at all if we were to say that coopera- 
tion is primarily in the field of the 
“social charity” which Pope Pius XI 
said must be as the soul of the order 
he projected. And he did, at least by 
the way, several times use a word 
which may be translated cooperation 
(conspiratio). ‘““There is need before 
and above all else,” said he, “of the 
blessing of God, and in the second 
place of the cooperation of all men of 
good will.” 


THe Common Goop 


Cooperation is usually thought to 
consist of some important techniques, 
and to be essentially economic. I 
think students of the question may 
have to reconsider this matter. I 
think that in its best state and its best 
working, it aims at the common good, 
the economic good no doubt, but also 
the social good, of the group. It is 
this sort of fact that makes one hesi- 
tate about saying that it is merely or 
essentially economic, and begin to 
think that it is more properly in the 
area of neighborhood building and an 
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almost obvious charity: it looks a bit 
like the love of man for man. “Each 
for all, and all for each,” as they say. 
So far as that spirit defines it, co- 
operation is already on a higher level. 
At any rate, we may especially like 
the attempt made by Holyoake, the 
man who wrote the history of the 
Rochdale Pioneers, to catch the spirit 
and meaning of cooperation. Said 
Holyoake: “The art of association 
... is the very soul of the cooperative 
movement. Without the spirit of 
unity and active good will to others, 
cooperation sinks into mere commer- 
cialism. Why should the friendly 
spirit exist? Cooperators should pro- 
mote the good of others—but why 
should they do it?” Any one who be- 
lieves in God and man is sure he has 
the reply to that question. 

Holyoake reports that a coopera- 
tive conference held at Rochdale in 
1855 adopted these resolutions: 

“1. That human society is a body 
consisting of many members, the real 
interests of which are identical. 

“2. That true workmen should be 
fellow-workmen. 

“3. That a principle of justice, not 
of selfishness, must govern our ex- 
changes.” 

Nevertheless, the spirit and aims of 
cooperation get their effectiveness only 
through techniques. We may suppose 
that many persons and groups have 
had those lofty purposes for centuries 
before the weavers of Rochdale were 
born. But it took the poor weavers, 
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on the basis of earlier successes and 
failures by others, to put together the 
techniques that were to make coop- 
eratives work. The principles or 
rules of the Rochdale procedure are 
these. First, one man, one vote. This 
means that in the cooperative any 
man, whatever his schooling and his 
property qualifications, has the same 
voting power as any other, and genu- 
ine cooperation is thereby committed 
once for all to democracy: it is the 
man that counts. Second, the dis- 
tribution of earnings according to 
patronage. This is called the rule of 
the “patronage dividend.” What it 
means is that if a member has bought 
one hundred dollars’ worth of gas and 
oil at a co-op station, and the board 
of directors, elected of course by the 
members with every man allowed just 
one vote, declares a 10 per cent divi- 
dend on earnings, that member gets 
ten dollars. It means no profit for 
any one. It means that Rochdale co- 
operation is truly non-profit industry. 
Third, open membership: any one, 
unless he aims to destroy the coopera- 
tion, may join. Fourth, trading for 
cash, and at the going market rates. 
The idea here is to get rid of the evils 
of credit and of instalment buying, 
and also the evils of competitive price 
wars. What a simplification, and one 
may say what a sanitation, of business 
lies here! Fifth, limited interest on 
stock: no ten per cent or twelve per 
cent, much less a thirty-stx per cent 
or ferty-two per cent interest on 
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money for any one. Lastly allowance 
for the unceasing education of the 
members. 

So much then for the techniques 
of Rochdale cooperation, or what it 
has always called its rules and prin- 
ciples. It is a sane little lot or packet 
of rules, and that weaver named 
Charles Howarth who more than 
any other had the job of making these 
the “Rochdale principles’ was a 
sharp-minded man. The aims in com- 
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bination with the principles are great, 
or the principles in combination with 
the aims. What it takes after that is 
the discovery of local leadership and 
an endless and tireless persistence. 
For Rochdale cooperation, though it 
offers so many values to the person 
and the family and the community and 
the State, is and will remain difficult. 
Let no simple-minded man think that 
there is any easy road to a society 
with a Christian and “organic form.” 





St. Thomas on Property 

Aquinas has worked out the theory of private property in his 
treatise on Justice, as a necessary preliminary to his discussions 
on theft and robbery. He maintains that, although God neces- 
sarily owns the inner substance of created things, man has by 
the exigencies of his nature an inalienable right to the use of 
things in the external order. Man as a person, made in the 
image of God, is given the lordship of the earth, without which 
he cannot live. The rich man stands reproved, not because he is 
the owner of private property in abundance, but “for deeming 
external things to belong to him principally, as though he had 
not received them from God.” Man has a natural right to 
property, which is a need of human life. 

Granted, then, the natural right to property in general, it 
may be questioned, whether a man has a right to possess a 
thing (res) as his own, to the exclusion of all others. Basing 
his argument on social welfare and development, St. Thomas 
replies that the right of private ownership is grounded on ex- 
perience and necessity. The actual division of private property 
among determined individuals is not settled by nature, but is a 
rational inference having its sanction and force in the natural. 
law. The institution of private property pertains to that branch 
of the Roman legal system known as the ius gentium.—A mbrose 
Farrell, O.P., in THe Sworp oF THE Spirit, August 3, 1944. 


























Dumbarton Oaks 


T IS certainly a fact that up to 

now there has been no dancing 
in the streets over the final report of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. 
The statement of last Tuesday rec- 
ommending the creation of an in- 
ternational organization among the 
sovereign states of the world was 
not received with sirens, parades, 
paper showers, or public meetings of 
unrestrained joy. Although it is not 
possible to assay without evidence 
what actually is in the mind of the 
common man, probably we should not 
be far wrong to guess that in the in- 
stance of the Conference statement 
most people are saying to themselves 
either “Is that all?” or “So what” 
or “What—again?” The atmos- 
phere at the moment is definitely 
listless. The mood is apathetic, and 
not a little weary. We may wonder 
even about the number of folk who 
read past the headline over the news 
column er who can now distinguish 
between the present proposal called 
the “United Nations” and the other 
failure called “The League of Na- 
tions.” 

But for all of that, the statement 
of this week is of major importance. 


It is a be- 
ginning made at last, after all the 
vague agreement about the necessity 


t is the first step taken. 


of some sort of world order. Every 
book that has been written about the 
problem of international, permanent, 
peace has had this one thing in com- 
mon. A genuine world society must, 
however constructed, be made. That 
is a point in the Pattern for Peace. 
That has been recommended time 
and time again by Papal documents. 
The Holy Father spoke of it in his 
last world allocution. And now, the 
definite proposal has come. Dumbar- 
ton Oaks is simply a meeting of citi- 
zens of the four Powers allied against 
Germany and Japan who make pre- 
liminary proposals to their govern- 
ments. They could not be expected 
to arrive at wholly new plans. They 
could only say what they are now 
saying. The desperate need can only 
be met by the obvious. The signifi- 
cance of the text of this week, there- 
fore, is in its release at last, not in its 
contents. We have begun... 
Continued apathy of the generality 
of people is not good. If we should 
ever slide into cynicism, to a sour pes- 
simism, we would be in a very dan- 
gerous state. Faith in mankind is also 
necessary. But a little sobriety, a 
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tendency not to shout and clap hands, 
a cold eye with which to look at state- 
ments and proposals can work for us 
better than easy enthusiasm. Peace 
will not be easy. It will not come be- 
cause of a paper, but rather because 
of an intent. It could be well that 
we reserve our celebrations to the 
keeping of anniversaries of the accom- 
plished fact. Let us pray. Let us 
pray with all our hearts. Meanwhile 
we are not apt to get excited—The 
Catuotic Sun, Syracuse, N. Y., 
October 12, 1944. 


Alfred E. Smith 
NE day during Al Smith’s sec- 


ond term as governor of New 
York a reporter from one of New 
York’s daily papers was reproved by a 
superior for failing to write an article 
mentioning the Governor’s presence 
at Mass on that day. But the news- 
paper’s city editor, who happened to 
overhear the reprimand, said: “Quit 
it. Al Smith in church is no news. 
It would be news if he stayed away.” 
That was the way most people 
thought about Al Smith. Cartoonists 
depicted him as the man in the brown 
derby or as the orator who insisted on 
using “raddio” instead of the com- 
monly accepted pronunciation of the 
word, but he was identified in the 
minds of most Americans as Al Smith 
the Catholic. Unlike some Catholic 
politicians, he practised his religion on 
weekdays as well as on Sundays. The 
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principles that he learned in St. 
James’ parochial school on Manhat- 
tan’s lower East Side guided him in 
public life as well as in his private 
life. They influenced his words in 
legislative chambers as well as in his 
campaign speeches. His native elo- 
quence, his administrative ability and 
his gift for forming friendships made 
him.a successful politician; his Faith 
made him an honest one. As a con- 
scientious husband and father, his life 
provides an inspiration for all Catholic 
laymen. 

The standard of his religious be- 
liefs that he always carried openly 
may have cost him the presidency of 
the United States. But the manner 
in which he bore defeat was a tribute 
to his sportsmanship, and it served as 
a powerful means of lessening anti- 
Catholic bigotry in our country. 
Shortly after the 1928 election, stu- 
dents of the University of Virginia 
draped their campus statue of Thomas 
Jefferson in black to symbolize their 
opinion that their State’s rejection of 
the Democratic candidate in the elec- 
tion violated Jefferson’s principles of 
religious liberty and tolerance. 

Al Smith died with a prayer on his 
lips. His physician, in announcing his 
death, declared, “He was a great 
man, a great father, a great Ameri- 
can.” It would have been sufficient 
to say: ‘““He was a great Catholic.” — 
Tue CaTHOLic TELEGRAPH-REGIS- 
TER, Cincinnati, Ohio, October 13, 
1944, 
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Going What Way? 


6¢ OING My Way” is playing 
its sixth week in Milwau- 
kee. “The Song of Bernadette” has 


returned to Milwaukee for its second 
run, and its displays are across the 
street from those of Bing Crosby’s 
movie. 

Some people have objected to some 
things in the motion-picture made 
from Franz Werfel’s novel, and to 
some things in “Going My Way.” 
But on the whole, both pictures have 
been received with acclaim by the 
critics and reviewers, and with en- 
thusiasm by the movie-going public. 
For weeks, one heard people talk 
about the Crosby film, in busses and 
street cars, in the street, in offices, 
homes. And everybody who has been 
to it seems to have enjoyed it im- 
mensely. None seem to have detected 
or been bothered by the flaws which 
some critics pointed out. It is good 
entertainment. It jerks tears out of 
eyes, makes throats choke up, causes 
hearty laughter—and that is what 
the people want. 

But the success of “The Song of 
Bernadette” shows that people will 
also patronize a motion-picture of a 
higher artistic quality, with less laugh- 
ter in it and fewer tears. The con- 
clusion seems to be that a lot of people 
will go to decent movies when they 
are offered. The makers of motion- 
pictures appear to have grasped this 
fact, for already it is announced that 
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movies are being made of the life of 
Mother Cabrini, the American citi- 
zen who may be canonized; and of 
the life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
“Going My Way” has been seen 
by an immense number of people; as 
has the Bernadette film, and others 
like it. Sometimes the week’s offer- 
ings at a city’s cinemas do not include 
any such pictures, but others of a far 
different kind. Then it is that parents 
for their children, and adults for 
theniselves, when they decide on going 
to a show, ought to ask themselves 
what way they are going. — The 
CatHotic Heratp Citizen, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., October 14, 1944. 


Keep Your Bonds 
if WAS a fine impulse of patriot- 


ism that prompted so many thou- 
sand of our citizens to purchase War 
Bonds. That patriotism should be 
kept alive by holding on to the bonds 
until the redemption date set by our 
Government. We are told with as- 
surance that the purchase of these 
bonds hastens the day of victory. By 
the same token if we relinquish our 
bonds we postpone that day. 

This note of warning seems nec- 
essary, since it is reported from many 
banks that a brisk business has de- 
veloped in some places of turning in 
these bonds for cash. Except in a 
case of dire emergency, this practice 
should not be followed. A real pat- 
riot would not turn in his bonds need- 
lessly. 
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There are millions of our young 
men in uniform fighting on many 
fronts. Buying and holding on to 
War Bonds is our best way of backing 
them up. It is unthinkable that they 
would let us down by throwing away 
their weapons. It should be just as 
unthinkable for us to let them down 
by giving up our War Bonds before 
victory is won. 


Our best slogan should be to keep 
the bonds we have and buy more. 
—The Catuotic CuHronicie, To- 
ledo, Ohio, October 13, 1944. 


Divorce and Delinquency 
INCE the dawn of the Republic, 


as since the foundation of Chris- 
tianity, the Catholic Church has 
stressed the indissolubility of the mar- 
riage bond, the sinfulness of divorce, 
and the frightful results of the evil 
of civil attempts to sever the mar- 
riage bond. Not since the crumbling 
days of the pagan Roman Empire 
has the tide of divorce and broken 
homes been higher than it is today. 


Mrs. Ralph E. Lewis, Juvenile 
Protection Chairman of the Los An- 
geles District of the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, in a 
statement featured in Hearst publica- 
tions throughout the country, asserts 
that most of the juvenile delinquents 
in that State came from broken homes. 
In California there is one divorce to 
every 1.65 marriages, Mrs. Lewis 
states. 
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An editorial in the September 18 
issue of The Pathfinder, a national 
publication, says: “Those who treas- 
ure family life, good homes and 
wholesome community spirit must 
have been shocked the other day 
when it was revealed in St. Louis 
County, Mo., that during the first 
four months of this year more per- 
sons filed suits for divorce than ap- 
plied for marriage licenses. The fig- 
ures were 301 and 298 respectively. 
In 1943, it was also stated, 895 di- 
vorces were asked, compared to 978 
marriage licenses in the same county.” 

Here, surely, says The Pathfinder, 
is something to be considered in post- 
war planning. ‘We can hardly stress 
the need of a family of nations while 
we ignore the plight of the family in 
the nation. We can hardly fight for 
a new freedom when we see the dan- 
gers encircling old and proved ways 
of life.” 

These “old and proved” ways of 
life are founded on eternal truths. 
While the increasing concern over the 
mounting divorce rate and broken 
homes is significant, we shall have 
little reason for encouragement until 
the world realizes that the only solu- 
tion of the appalling evil is a return 
to the Catholic position on the indis- 
solubility of the marriage bond and 
the teachings of Christ which are its 
foundation—The CatHotic News, 
New York, N. Y., September 30, 
1944. 








Farm Home— Kingdom and Sanctuary 


Icnatius Esser, O.S.B. 


Reprinted from LAND AND HoMeE* 


HE farm home like the city 

home is a place for a family to 
live in. It is therefore a center of 
life for the very important social 
unit called the Farm Family. All 
human life on earth is transitory. 
We have not here, on this earth, a 
lasting city or home. The temporary 
life here is only a preparation for life 
beyond. The farm home should be 
designed for the fullest and best pos- 
sible kind of life on earth; which 
means it must be predominantly reli- 
gious. 

The farm home comes nearest to 
being the foundation of society. He 
who aspires to establish a farm home 
should fill it with inspiration and in- 
centives to strive for high ideals. 
Even the poorest farm home can be 
the source of inspiration and high in- 
centives. Nor does one have to build 
a new home to have something beau- 
tiful. There is such a thing as re- 
modeling an old home or cleaning 
up and beautifying an old house. The 
main reasons for lack of improve- 
ment are: 1. Fear that it might cost 
too much. 2. Dread of the work it 
may take. 3. Indifference!!! 

Parents can foster-in their children 
a love for a more beautiful home 
and thus enlist their cooperation in 
improving their home. Call to the at- 


tention of your own children the 
more attractive and more pleasing 
homes in their own neighborhood, and 
point out to them what makes them 
such. Assist your children in building 
up an Album Collection of Beautiful 
Homes. If they will search in mag- 
azines and papers for beautiful 
homes, yards, gardens arbors, they 
will by and by desire the realization 
of things beautiful in their own home 
surroundings. Parents must lead the 
way and set the pace. 

In most cases the site will no longer 
be a matter of choice. Yet, now and 
then a new farm home is to be estab- 
lished, and then it will be important 
to deliberate to find the best location 
on a farm for the residence and other 
buildings. For the sake of good drain- 
age and good air, select an eminence. 
Observe the prevailing winds of the 
locality, lest you build your residence 
in the path of all the stable and barn- 
yard odors. Never build your house 
where the barn drainage will con- 
taminate your house premises. Do 
not build too near the highway. Con- 
nect house and barn with the high- 
way by a good private driveway. 
Never build your house on the outside 
of a curve in the highway, otherwise 
every passing car at night will have 
its headlights aimed right at your 
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house and disturb your family in the 
hours of its resting time. The en- 
trance to your farm home should be 
made so attractive that your family 
always gladly comes home and passers- 
by fain would drive in. It should be 
inviting. 


Five Basic Points 


If the beauty of your home is not 
to be superficial, there are five basic 
points that must be taken into full 


account: local building materials, 
water supply, electricity, heating, 
paint. 


It is usually a mark of economy 
as well as of good taste to utilize as 
much as possible things close at hand. 
Why buy cement and sand and haul 
them for miles to build a walk around 
your house when you could find nice 
smooth stones down in your creek 
bed or on your creek bank that would 
make a much more artistic walk. 
Why buy all your trees and shrubs 
from a nursery for your landscaping, 
when your own strip of forest and 
fence rows supply many varieties of 
trees, lovely elder and sumac shrubs? 
Nature is bounteous and the farmer 
lives in the midst of it. Why buy for 
money when nature gives so freely? 

Water is one thing that you are 
going to use every day of your life. 
Every member of your family, every 
animal on your farm, often your 
vegetables and flowers will demand 
of you water that they may live. 
Knowing this in advance, why not 
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study this need thoroughly and try 
to plan for it so completely that you 
will save time and money. Surely, 
have a good well, a power pump (and 
also a hand pump for emergency, 
when the power is off or the motor is 
crippled), a pressure tank, an auto- 
matic control. Add float valves to 
your horse and stock troughs, and 
you can really enjoy using water in 
abundance. Be sure to use ample 
size water pipes and lay them deep 
in the ground to avoid freezing in the 
winter. 


Present-day farmers nearly all are 
in reach of electric current. What 
a convenience! This power yields rich 
dividends to the careful farmer. But 
before you allow a wire to be 
stretched over your place, design your 
electrical system. Don’t let the elec- 
tricians spoil your prospects for a 
beautiful home by planting unsightly 
poles and stretching disturbing wires 
all around your property. A few 
well placed underground electric 
cables can supply convenient switch- 
boxes just where you need them— 
one for the house, one for the barn, 
one for the granary with its mill, 
and one for the tool house. Then 
you will never be running into over- 
head wires with a load of hay. The 
storm will not drop dangerous siz- 
zling electric wires into the reach of 
your children. And you will not have 
those unsightly wires spoiling the 
beauty of your landscaping for all 
years to come. 
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In modern times furnaces can be 
installed for rather low costs. The 
work saved in keeping the house 
warm is a big consideration. Furnace 
or no furnace, provide a convenient 
coal storage, knowing that you shall 
have to haul coal every year and burn 
coal every day, at least in the winter. 

Paint is superficial in its applica- 
tion, but basic in its effect of saving 
the substance of things, be they 
houses, barns, implements, or ma- 
chinery. Never use cheap paint. The 
cheapest costs the most in the long 
run; and the best is the cheapest. 
But, by all means look to beauty 
when choosing colors and combina- 
tions of colors. 

Next, we have five objects in na- 
ture that will help to make any home 
beautiful: trees, shrubs, grass, flowers 
and birds. 

The economy farmer wants fruit 
trees, of course. They yield beauty 
and fruit. One or two big shade trees 
near the southwest corner of the 
house will shield the home against the 
excessive heat of the early afternoon 
sun in summer. A clump of ever- 
greens will look beautiful all year 
and will protect the house against the 


| severe cold of winter, if placed as a 


break against the prevailing winter 
winds. ‘There should be big shady 
spots in the yard to invite people 
eutdoors in the summertime. 
Shrubs can decorate the corners of 
the house and the corners of the yard, 
alse other places. Flowers and birds 
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are God’s cheering gifts to men. They 
give us pleasing colors, exquisite per- 
fumes, and faultless melody. The 
flowers are ours for the planting and 
careful tending. The birds are seek- 
ing our hospitality. Nest material, 
food, and water can be supplied, and 
thus the birds will find in your home 
a shelter. 

To be really beautiful a farm home 
must have all the buildings properly 
placed and yards established. Build- 
ings should not be placed pell mell. 
There should be convenience and 
also good appearance. Fences must 
make it impossible for cows to look 
into the kitchen window and chickens 
to mess up the front porch. There 
should be a house yard with becom- 
ing landscaping, an enclosed garden, 
barn yard and chicken yard. An im- 
plement house and a tool house should 
be at hand and actually used. 

The auto should be as near the 
house as possible to add convenience 
to the use of the car, therefore place 
your garage very near to the residence 
or even make it a part of the very 
house itself. The same might be 
said of such things as root cellars. 
One other space can be designed for 
great convenience — a rough and 
ready room where the men of the 
household can store their work clothes 
and work shoes. ‘This could be a 
basement room or a little adjunct of 
the house, in which a concrete floor 
might be built. In one corner a 


shower bath could be placed, so that 
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men coming in from field work could 
easily rinse off the sweat and dust 
before putting on house clothes. A 
few clothes hooks and shoe shelves 
and some rough shoe brushes and a 
bench or two will be furnishings 
enough. Along with mention of this 
shower bath placed where one can 
splash without detriment to the neater 
bathroom, why not for convenience 
place a wash basin with running 
water in each bedroom, rather than 
make folks wait for the use of the 
bathroom ? 


RELIGION IN THE HOME 

It is always gratifying to see a 
large farm home. Plenty of rooms 
and rooms large enough for their pur- 
poses are helps to more satisfying 
living. De not forget to have ample 
closet space for clothing and linens 
and miscellaneous things. But, 
whether few or many, the rooms 
should be adorned with pictures that 
will add home atmosphere. Certainly, 
there should be some religious pic- 
tures. The image of our crucified 
Savior should also enjoy a prominent 
place in every home. Art reproduc- 
tions of some of the best paintings 
can be procured for very little cost. 

A Prayer Nook ought to find a 
place in the home. The great St. 
Chrysostom called the family an 
“Ecclesiola,” which means “a little 
Church.” The fact is that the family 
antedates the Church. Both have 
been divinely established. To en- 
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courage the use of religion, especially 
family prayers in the home, there 
should be a place that invites to 
prayer. This Prayer Nook should 
consist of a small shelf or altar in 
some room corner, supplied with a 
Crucifix and two candles blessed on 
Candlemas Day, also pictures and 
flowers. The decorations could in 
some way remind one of the various 
times in the ecclesiastical year, such 
as Lent, Christmas, Easter, and so 
on. Before this family shrine the 
members of the household could daily 
assemble for their prayers. Why 
should families be pagan in a Chris- 
tian era? 

The Reading Corner is a most im- 
portant educational feature in the 
home. Book shelves, magazine racks, 
and newspaper shelves, ought all to 
be concentrated in one part of the 
house for convenience in finding them 
for use. The lower shelves of the 
book space should be for the chil- 
dren’s books. A reading table with 
a good light ought to be in this same 
corner. By keeping these things all 
in one definite place it will never be 
a problem to find the magazine or 
paper or book that you want. In a 
different part of the house a Recre- 
ation Center should be provided. 

And now we come to a very im- 
portant place — the Queen’s Room. 
Yes, you guessed it — the kitchen. 
Mother is the Queen of the family. 
Think of the hours she spends in the 
kitchen, a good part of her life. For 
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that reason it ought not be a drab 
place. Make it as cheerful and con- 
venient as possible. Place equip- 
ment where it will save many steps 
every day. Provide colored pottery 
and dishes. Adorn the window sill 
with geraniums. Even try to provide 
a lovely vista from the kitchen win- 
dow. For the sake of a busy mother 
it is even good to plan to have a 
bedroom near the kitchen, not so 
much for her to enjoy the use of it, 
but where she can conveniently take 


care of a sleeping child or the sick. 


In conclusion, I recommend to all 
farmers the practice of true Christian 
hospitality. Plan your home to pro- 
vide for guests at meals and over 
night. If you can’t afford spare 
rooms for guests or even spare beds, 
have cots at hand to avoid embar- 
rassment. By divine prompting good 
is diffusive. Let the good spirit of 
your farm home be enjoyed by guests. 
They will become your apostles or 
messengers of the great joy that 
permeates and emanates from the 
beautiful Farm Home. 


Sympathy and Children 


Teachers will be successful in their apostolate in proportion 
to their sympathy and kindness. They should understand that 
every child has feelings. There are some more sensitive 


than others. 


Hence, in dealing with children care should be 
taken not deliberately to wound their feelings. 


Much less 





should they be publicly put to shame for not fulfilling their 
religious duties. Experience goes to show that where children 
are made to feel their position, because they did not go to Mass 
on Sundays, this usually has the effect of hardening them against 
religion. When we look back to our own school days to see 
for which of our teachers we were ready to do all they asked us, 
we find that it was those who were considerate and kind. But 
teachers who were cross with us for the least thing, who were 
quick to exercise their authority over us rather than their pa- 
tience, and who never gave us a word of encouragement, have 
not left on our minds happy memories about them.—Rev. W. 


Raemers, C.SS.R. in THe Sower, July, 1941. 
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Liturgy of the Mass 


There is not the slightest doubt that the Mass was said by 
Our Lord’s disciples from the very earliest times. The Acts of 
the Apostles, St. Paul’s Epistles, and the writings of the early 
Fathers of the Church testify to this. But the first signs of the 
development of a liturgy appear, it would seem, in the writings 
of St. Justin around the year 150. In exact detail he describes a 
ritual which in all its essentials is that of our Mass of today. 


From the time of St. Justin to the fourth century there is 
little recorded of the liturgy of Rome, perhaps because of the 
secrecy with which the Christians veiled the ceremonies of the 
Mass. But in the fourth century the Roman rite began to crys- 
tallize and to replace in the Western Church the other parent 
rites of Gaul, Antioch and Alexandria. Gradually it supplanted 
these until we had the Roman Mass pretty much as it is now. 
Tradition credits Pope St. Gregory the Great who governed 
the Church from 590 until 604, with being the last one to touch 
the Canon of the Mass. 


It was only during the Middle Ages that the Low Mass 
developed. Until then the typical Roman Mass had been the 
High Mass of the priest. Moreover, in the ninth century many 
priests said many Masses on the same day. This practice was 
later abolished, and priests were restricted to one Mass each 
day, except on special occasions. 


In the Middle Ages, too, arose a practice which later became 
something of an abuse. Nearly every diocese changed the Missal 
in its lesser details by adding new prayers, or changing rubrics, 
or incorporating ceremonies peculiar to the diocese, or even to 
particular churches in it. These changes became so numerous 
and often led to such misguided expressions of devotion that 
Pope St. Pius V, acting under order of the Council of Trent, 
reformed the Missal and decreed that thereafter the Roman 
Mass was to be uniform in every detail. Since then the Missal 
and our present Roman Mass have remained practically un- 
changed except for the insertion of new feasts and a few new 
Prefaces.—Joseph P. Logan, S.J. in The Jesurr SEMINARY 
News, Oregon Province, May, 1944. 
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Soldiers and The Liturgy 


Wituiam J. Leonarp, S.J. 
Reprinted from OraTe FRATRES* 


HEN you took off (the first of 

many Army phrases that find 
their inevitable way into one’s vocabu- 
lary) on that long-awaited trek to the 
Chaplain School at Harvard Univer- 
sity, leaving behind a much-loved 
community in order to seek out the far 
larger community of the Army, it was 
with many dreams of what could be 
done as a soldier-pastor to “bring the 
liturgy to the people’—or, better, to 
make men conscious of their vocation 
to be members of the praying Church. 
At home, except for small and isolated 
groups, there had been apathy, indif- 
ference, or misunderstanding. The 
kindest of your critics had thought you 
a visionary, an impractical idealist. 
They had smiled their tolerant smile. 
“You have never been in a large city 
parish.” “You don’t know what a 
job it is to get people even to keep the 
Commandments.” “I have to clear 
my church every forty-five minutes.” 
“Let’s be sure that our people live up 
to the Casti Connubii, and then we 
can give them the frills.” 


So it had run. Liturgy had been 
rubrics to the priests and polysyllabic 
mystery to the laity. In vain you had 
suggested that Commandments would 
be better observed if given the moti- 
vation of the offertory, or baptism. In 
vain you had quoted a letter from the 


editor of Orate Fratres, “all we seek 
to do is to make the Mass and the 
Sacraments the core of our people’s 
living.” In your uncharitable mo- 
ments you had muttered “stand-pat- 
ters” under your breath; you had 
wondered about the value of courses 
in logic; you had recalled ominous 
hours in history when men had been 
similarly unable to read the signs of 
the times. And your wise and patient 
friend had given you counse!: “Don’t 
be in a hurry. If the Holy Spirit 
wants this to grow, it will grow. And 
if He doesn’t who cares about it?” 


“Well,” you said to him as he 
drove you and your luggage over the 
icy streets of Cambridge—the penul- 
timate kindness in a very long series— 
“all that is over the dam. Let’s see 
what can be done in fresh fields and 
pastures new. If it works with men, 
with soldiers, that should convince 
them. They won’t be able to call it 
frills any longer. And maybe if the 
soldiers get it, they'll demand it when 
they come home. The old order must 
change, and maybe this is the way 
God wants it changed. It will be 
something to have a chance to try.” 
He laughed as he saw you climb out 
of the car and give your first clumsy 
salute to a corporal outside Perkins 
Hall. You had heard of the tradition 
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according to which a newly-commis- 
sioned officer gives a dollar to the first 
enlisted man who salutes him, but you 
were already too self-conscious in your 
new uniform to stop the corporal and 
explain to him how he had unwittingly 
earned your tribute. 


Tue Day’s SCHEDULE 


Well, here you were. Beside the 
door was a sign reading “Perkins 
Hall. U.S. Army Chaplain School,” 
and the door stood open. You smiled 
a little grimly. Seven years’ teaching 
poetry had given you the habit of 
attaching significance to moments like 
this. Fragments of allusion § ran 
through your mind: “Abandon hope, 
all ye who enter here.” “Tell them 
that I came, and no one answered.” 
“Ego sum ostium. Per me si quis in- 
troierit, vitam inveniet.” You went in. 

There was “processing’”—a mysti- 
fying mass of papers to be signed over 
and over, another visit to the medics 
(“‘Heck, we just had a physical!”’), an 
assignment to quarters, a happy iden- 
tification of brother priests among all 
these strangers who wore the chap- 
lain’s cross, an unpacking of Mass kits 
on the balcony of the Germanic Mu- 
seum. ‘This was indeed something. 
Eighty-eight priests in your class, you 
were told: Masses would be offered 
face to face across narrow tables. 
“Don’t step back when you genuflect 
or you'll kick the man behind you.” 
The first set of Masses would start at 
six, and the second at six-thirty. “And 
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if you want any breakfast, you'll have 
to step on it.” 


So that was it, and you had always 
hated to hurry your Mass. Well, 
you supposed you could do it if you 
had to. And you did. The rising bell 
rang at five-thirty, and at six you were 
on the frozen sidewalk, shivering in 
the icy blasts that cut their way down 
Oxford Street. ““Where’s that O.D.? 
Let’s get out of here.” The Officer 
of the Day finally appears. “Section 
one, all present or accounted for, sir.” 
Section two—five—nine—‘“dismiss !” 
With that you break ranks and run, 
lifting heavy G.I. boots with legs no 
longer young, down the street, across 
the yard, over the hedge, through the 
alley, up the back stairs of Germanic. 
Take your amice from your box, not- 
ing that it is already five minutes past 
six, hurry into your vestments, trying 
desperately to forget the sniffles you 
picked up on that hike two days ago, 
the ache in your fallen arch, the fact 
that by some miracle the man across 
the table from you has managed to be 
vested and well into his collects while 
you have not yet said your first introi- 
bo. “All right,” you tell yourself, “you 
hurried to get here, but no hurry from 
now on.” But you can’t shake your 
awareness of the flying minutes and 
the man waiting to take your altar. 
A general intention must suffice at 
both mementos; on ember Saturday 
you read all five lessons and feel very 
guilty as you finish at six-forty. But 
the priest who follows you is reas- 
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suring: “I’ll be through at seven—I’ll 
say a black Mass.” You can’t serve 
his Mass—there isn’t room for a server 
between those tables, and besides, you 
have to make your bed (Army style), 
and you’re room orderly this week 
and must sweep your room and tidy 
up, and you’ll need a bite of breakfast 
to keep you going through four hours 
of class. 

But as you tiptoe off the balcony 
you look about you. It’s a feria in 
Lent, but there are no violet vest- 
ments; it’s the feast of St. Matthias, 
but you see no red. There is only the 
monotonous black or its reverse, the 
tattle-tale gray that passes for white. 
(You recall how Bishop Cushing had 
said that chaplains overseas had been 
writing to ask for the other three 
colors—they and their men were tired 
of black and white.) And the Masses 
that are being read are not the Masses 
of the day; they are the four printed 
in the Military Missal: Easter, the 
Trinity, our Lady, or the Requiem. 
“Imagine,” you say to yourself, “‘read- 
ing those same Masses over and over 
through several years of service as a 
chaplain. What about Advent, or 
Pentecost, or All Saints? What about 
the divitiae Christi of the liturgical 
year?” Your own complete Missal 
is an inch thicker, but you wouldn’t 
take gold for it, nor for the three re- 
versible (six-color) vestments made 
for you by Helen Amendola and given 
you by your priestly friend, who 
thought the Army’s priest should be 
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as well-dressed as the civilians’. A 
little more bulky? Yes, but so were 
bedding rolls and field jackets and 
many other less essential items, and 
room was found for them. Wasn’t this 
an economy more than military—a 
reflection of that same American tend- 
ency to streamline that resulted in 
twenty-minute Masses and novenas 
on the half-hour? 

At seven-fifty all the priests of the 
class gathered to recite five decades of 
the rosary in common. It was not re- 
quired, but if you were not there you 
were looked at a little questioningly. 
And it was good to be here with your 
brother priests, asking the Mother of 
God for her blessing on you and on 
“all Catholic chaplains, living and 
dead.” You liked the sound sense and 
geniality of Father Roche, the Vin- 
centian on the school staff; you liked 
the solicitude for your every need of 
Father Ryan, the Jesuit who had given 
up a professor’s chair to become a 
chaplain, and found himself a sacris- 
tan. But you used to wonder what 
would be said if you suggested recita- 
tion of Prime as a morning prayer 
instead of the rosary, or whether the 
almost-hundred-per-cent attendance 
would be so perfect if the five decades 
were not permitted as a substitute for 
the Breviary in case the work-day was 
long. 

On Friday afternoons you were 
marched to St. Paul’s for “Holy 
Hour.” During Lent it was the Sta- 
tions of the Cross. You questioned 
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the obligation, since it was a devotion, 
and the Church leaves us free to 
choose such devotions as help us. You 
did not find these helpful—not with 
the threadbare vernacular hymns, the 
bellowed Stabat Mater, the medita- 
tions with their insistence on the ex- 
clusive God-and-myself relationship. 
(The booklet even said, “Lamb of 
God, have mercy on me,” but you 
always said very plainly “on us.”) 
And again you wondered why a group 
of priests could not sing Vespers and 
Compline. One day, on a hike, when 
the order had been given for “route 
step” and you could talk, you ven- 
tured to suggest it to the priest at your 
side. “Didn’t you like it last Friday?” 
he asked in amazement. ‘“‘Gosh, I came 
out of St. Paul’s feeling better than 
I had all week.” Which left you won- 
dering 1) whether the first purpose 
of prayer was to praise God, or to 
“feel good,” and 2) why the Breviary 
had in so many cases lost the power 
it held for centuries to exalt and con- 
sole the human soul. 


First Camp Mass 


The five weeks ended at last, and 
you left Boston in a howling blizzard, 
to wake up three days later, in what 
looked like a setting for ‘““Green Pas- 
tures,” in Louisiana. You found your 
Division, and your Regiment, and set 
to work, very inexperienced but very 
eager. The first Sunday you told your 
assistant that there would be no 
“hymns” during Mass—much less any 
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doodling on the organ. He was a 
little shocked, and you set about mak- 
ing your first convert by explaining 
that the congregation should not be 
distracted from the Mass, since it was 
their sacrifice as well as yours. At 
the offertory, for instance, they should 
not be made, by singing the Ave 
Maria, to think of our Lady, since 
at that moment they should be offer- 
ing themselves to God under the sym- 
bolic offering of their bread and wine. 
After the Consecration they should 
not be singing anything, since they 
should not be distracted from offering 
their now sublimated Gift, and from 
answering their great Amen. And at 
the Communion the “dona nobis 
pacem” thought was at least as im- 
portant as the “O Lord, I Am Not 
Worthy.” 

Your sermon that first Sunday was 
on the need and value of using a Mis- 
sal, and you had copies of Father 
Stedman’s Missal for distribution. 
You began mimeographing a weekly 
news sheet for the Catholics in your 
regiment, explaining in their logical 
order the notions of sacrifice, of priest- 
hood, of the unity of all Christians in 
the Mystical Body, of Communion as 
the fruit of the Sacrifice and the bond 
of unity. At week-day Mass you gave 
five minutes to reenforcing these ideas 
in the light of the day’s feast. You 
placed your vestments on the altar 
and vested in full view of the con- 
gregation, explaining each vestment as 
you put it on, and the reason for the 
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changes in color. You removed the 
veil and explained the use of the 
chalice, paten, pall and purificator. 
At your Nuptial Masses you empha- 
sized briefly the larger significance of 
the union just effected as a miniature 
of the union between Christ and His 
Church. On Good Friday you had 
the pleasure, through the cooperation 
of two other chaplains, Father Robert 
Walton of Kansas City and Father 
Kilian Bowler, O.F.M., of giving the 
men, not the T're Ore, but the Solemn 
Mass of the Presanctified, and the 
chapel was jam-packed. 

You started a Catholic Action Cell, 
which took for its first project the 
spread of an active participation in the 
Mass. You also started a weekly “Re- 
fresher Course in Catholic Thought,” 
in which you tried to show how a 
number of subjects—Catholic social 
thought, the Scriptures, the theology 
of grace and the redemption, Mariol- 
ogy, the philosophy of art and litera- 
ture, peace and post-war planning— 
could be approached and enriched by 
a study of the Mass. Believing that, 
in the words of Pius X, the liturgy is 
the “primary and indispensable source 
of the true Christian spirit,” you gave 
the liturgy an undisputed first place in 
practice as well as theory, until it had 
established its rightful precedence 
over novenas, Holy Hours, etc., in 
the minds of your flock. You began 
nightly recitation of Compline with 
a chosen group, hoping to open it to 
all comers when you had a nucleus 
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trained. You launched a choir, try- 
ing to let them see how much better 
for social prayer was the eleventh 
Mass than Franck’s “Panis Angeli- 
cus,” even when the latter was en- 
hanced with a violin obligato. You 
moved obstructing flowers and can- 
delabra off the altar, hoping thereby 
to make your congregation see it as a 
table of sacrifice instead of a shrine. 
More than anything, it seemed, you 
talked ; you began to understand what 
Paul meant with his “importune, op- 
portune, argue, obsecra (and even), 
increpa.” 

And by Ascension Thursday you 
thought you had talked enough. It 
was time for action. The chapel that 
night, since you had taken pains to 
have all Catholics excused from night 
problems and details, was crowded to 
capacity. You went out on the pre- 
della and told them that the Mass for 
this high holyday would be a dialogue 
Mass; everyone would be privileged 
to make the responses usually made by 
the server alone; in addition, they 
would recite chorally with you the 
Gloria, the Credo, the Sanctus and 
the Agnus Dei. There had been no 
rehearsal, no notice of any kind. 
“Would they catch on?” you won- 
dered as you descended the steps to 
begin Mass. “Would they catch on?” 

From the first response there was 
no doubt. Former altar-boys led the 
way, but by the time you got by the 
tongue-twisters in the Confiteor every- 
one was in it, and the Kyrie and 
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Gloria fairly lifted you off your feet. 
Of course they murdered some pro- 
nunciations, but that wasn’t impor- 
tant; what was important was that 
the long-silent had finally been given 
a voice, and they rejoiced in its use. 
No doubt they failed to understand 
much of the Latin, but repetition 
would have cured that, since the Eng- 
lish was printed in parallel columns, 
and at any rate they got the main 
ideas. You would long remember this 
Ascension Day, the birth-cry of the 
liturgy in this flock of yours; you be- 
gan to dream of the next step (not to 
be taken, however, for some time yet), 
the congregationally-sung high Mass. 
Your mind went back to that luxury 
you had had as a civilian, when the 
superior of the Sacred Heart Convent 
had given her community, as their 
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Christmas gift, a weekly high Mass, 
and had invited you to sing it. Maybe, 
you dared to hope, you could have it 
again. 

And then, before the octave of the 
Ascension was over, you were “pulled 
out” and sent overseas. The first quar- 
ter was over; you were far richer in 
experience; you now knew what 
“RSO” meant, and “SOP,” and you 
could tell a musette bag from an S-3. 
You were not too keen about leaving 
all your work just as it had got started, 
but priests were needed urgently be- 
yond the seas, they said, and so you 
put everything “in manus tuas” and 
shoved off. But you took with you an 
exultant conviction that it could be 
done, and a burning desire to see it 
done where, perhaps, it was needed 
most. 


Ecce Ancilla Domini 


“Behold the handmaid”’: in the Greek it is a stronger word, 
the slave of the Lord, the chattel. God waits upon the will of 
Mary; makes of her acceptance the condition of the coming of 


the Incarnate. 


But she for her part, because she is sinless 


and holy, makes her fiat absolute: she is to be Mary the Mother 
because she can be Mary the Bride; and she can be the Bride 
because she is living wholly in love—the perfect love that turns 
all desires into aspects of one single desire, and transmutes that 
single unified will into the Will of Him who is loved: “I will, 
now not I, but God willeth in me.”—Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P. 
in THE Sworp oF Spirit, May 4, 1944. 
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Marriage a urvey 


Tne Rev. \ 

Reprinted ion 

OR a long time I have thought 
over the idea of making a survey 

of all the marriages that took place 
in this parish over a period of ten 
years. In the year of 1942 I finally 
started. that survey. Here are some 
helpful facts that came to light as a 
result of this investigation. The peo- 
ple we investigated were for the most 
part the ordinary middle class. Of 
course, some were very poor people. 

We have found difficulty in form- 
ulating a questionnaire which would 
be adequate to procure for us the in- 
formation we were seeking and yet 
one that would not be considered too 
bold or too impertinent. 

In order that we might get in touch 
with all these people now scattered 
all over the country, we called on 
many of their friends and relatives 
here and procured their present ad- 
dresses. Married couples from this 
parish were found in about every State 
in the Union and some were even out- 
side the confines of the United States. 
We were ably assisted in this work 
by a young college graduate, who did 
much of the laborious and routine 
work. Since that time she has joined 
a sisterhood. 

We were always anxious to make 
such a survey, feeling that the results 
of it would be very helpful to us in 
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dealing with future marriage prob- 
lems. From mistakes we can all learn. 
Maybe there was a better way of deal- 
ing with some of these cases. 

The fact of writing to these peo- 
ple had in itself a very good reaction. 
Practically all of them responded 
promptly and gladly to our question- 
naire. Many went out of their way 
to write letters of gratitude for what 
nad been done for them. They had 
not forgotten these little kindnesses 
though some were married ten or 
twelve years. They were very glad to 
receive even a little note from the 
priest who officiated at their marriage. 
Some wrote long and interesting let- 
ters about their little families, giving 
detailed accounts of their children’s 
school activities, etc. In many cases 
they expressed keen regret because 
their children had not the opportunity 
of a Catholic school education. 

The sole intention of this survey 
was to find out what is wrong with 
some of the modern homes. To get 
this information we purposely sent out 
questionnaires. 

If there is or was any better way 
of dealing with any of these cases we 
are anxious to find out. Hence we 
went to all the homes, the failures and 
the successes. The conclusions we 
have reached from this survey may 
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help others in dealing with this dif- 
ficult problem. 

In these marriages few problems 
seem to have arisen due to age. They 
were for the most part about the same 
age. Difference due to national origin 
did not seem to present any difficulty. 
Many of these people received pre- 
marital instructions in this parish be- 
fore it was required by a Diocesan 
Statute, yet nearly all of them stated 
that there should be more instructions. 
This was all the more emphasized in 
the case of mixed marriages. They 
were quite explicit in stating that 
the non-Catholic party should be told 
unmistakably the extent of his or her 
obligations. Some of them suggested 
a complete course of instructions not 
only about the bringing up of the chil- 
dren but in other moral matters as 
well. 


Pre-MaritaL INSTRUCTIONS 


The only conclusion one could draw 
from their letters was that we are not 
giving sufficient pre-marital instruc- 
tions. These instructions should cover 
not only marriage, but the teaching of 
the Faith and Morals. No matter 
how reluctant the Protestant may be 
in this matter, and we find many that 
way, the postfactum concensus of opin- 
ion was for more instructions. Many 
wanted a complete course in Cath- 
olic instructions. 

A number of people who were all 
for mixed marriages before and who 
have now apparently happy homes, 
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wrote advising us to tell young people 
not to enter mixed marriages. This 
was quite commonly found in the re- 
plies to our questionnaires. 

Our questionnaire asked about 
Catholic reading and Catholic papers 
in the home. Few, very few, read 
Catholic papers or Catholic literature. 
Perhaps this might be the subject of 
one of our pre-marital instructions. 
How can people know the Church in 
its daily struggles against the world if 
they never read a Catholic interpreta- 
tion of the news. The world is filled 
with pagan propaganda. There is one 
antidote to such poison and that is the 
current news and events treated in the 
light of Catholic truth. It might be 
very prudent and helpful to suggest 
Our Sunday Visitor, and the Catholic 
Diocesan paper, and to the better edu- 
cated, The Catholic Digest, America, 
The Sign, etc. If we want to create a 
Catholic spirit in the future homes, we 
should use every means at our disposal 
to get the young couple interested in 
Catholic reading. When young coup- 
les come to the priest to be married, 
they usually listen to and follow his 
advice and guidance in matters of this 
nature. 

Few belong to Parish Societies. 
What a pity that we could not get 
our young married couples into some 
church group like the Altar Society, 
the Holy Name or Study Club 
Groups. Many of them are young 
people of splendid talent and boundless 
energy. Here again, we could suggest 
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joining a Catholic organization. Many 
of them will never become conscious 
of the problems of the parish, the Dio- 
cese or the Church, until they begin 
to take an active part in the Church’s 
life. One can see in this drifting away 
from the church organizations a 
loosening of those bonds that help to 
bring them close to the Church. Here, 
too, we can see people getting away 
from those fine Catholic social con- 
tacts and parish friendships that mean 
so much. People grow to love the 
Church the more they work for it. 
Catholic men and women become 
more acquainted in working in the 
auditorium of their church than all 
the get-acquainted groups that we 
may organize. 

In all cases where the married 
couples have had children of school 
age, there was a wonderful spirit of 
loyalty to the Catholic school. 

The percentage of apparent failures, 
divorces and converts arising out of 
the mixed marriages is interesting, re- 
vealing and helpful. Fifty-five per 
cent of all the marriages in this parish 
over a period of ten years were mixed 
marriages. ‘The non-Catholic parties 
were the modern type of Protestant 
who goes to church occasionally. 
Thirty-nine per cent of all those en- 
tering mixed marriages have since 
joined the Church. 

It is my opinion that with the 
proper system of follow-up work, sev- 
enty per cent of the non-Catholics 
would eventually embrace the Faith. 
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They first come to the rectory in fear 
and trembling. They have never met 
a priest. Some have in their minds 
a lot of false notions that they have 
imbibed from their early childhood. 
During the course of the pre-marital 
instructions, one can notice the cold- 
ness, fear and reserve give way to a 
more friendly and kindly attitude. 

Individual letters from many peo- 
ple, even non-Catholics, requested that 
a more complete unfolding of the life, 
history and teaching of the Church 
would help very much to make smooth 
the path of married life. 

The open-minded and fair attitude 
of so many non-Catholics has convin- 
ced me that by a good system of “‘fol- 
low-up-work” many more could be 
won to the fold of the Church. When 
such families transfer to the other 
parishes, if they could be visited by a 
priest it would do much to bring them 
nearer to the Church. I believe that 
it would be a very good thing to have 
all Catholics changing parishes bring 
a letter of introduction to their new 
pastor. It would do much to prevent 
many of them from joining the ranks 
of the unknowns found in most 
parishes. I believe that some system 
like that could be devised whereby 
strangers entering a new parish could 
get acquainted with Catholic people. 

Many of the people I wrote to were 
not acquainted with their pastor or 
any church organizations, though they 
were good church members. In a num- 
ber of cases they were told when they 
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called at the rectory that they didn’t 
need to get Sunday envelopes or 
hand in their names. I wonder what 
about those holy words, “I know mine 
and mine know me.” We realize, of 
course, how difficult it is to be ac- 
quainted with all the people in the 
large city parishes, but some of those 
lost to the knowledge of the priest 
may be lost to the Church. 


MarriaGE FAILURES 


Like all parishes we found, in the 
survey, the good and bad, the success- 
es and the failures. Here is the story 
of the failures thus far. Six per cent 
of all these marriages ended in failure 
—in divorce courts. One-third of all 
the failures were Catholic marriages, I 
mean where both parties were Cath- 
olic. Two-thirds of the failures were 
mixed marriages. 

In practically all the failures and 
divorces the failures could be traced 
to lack of religion either before or af- 
ter marriage. Some of the marriages 
I recall were of the “Hurried-Up” 
kind. I might say they were of the 
doubtful class, the perplexing kind 
that confronts the average priest in his 
pastoral work. They are the cases 
where most priests prefer to give them 
the benefit of the doubt rather than 
have them depart and be married by a 
civil magistrate or a Protestant minis- 
ter. 

In some of these cases the Catholic 
party was not very faithful to his or 
her religious duties, yet was most wiil- 
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ing and glad and even anxious to sign 
whatever promise the Church request- 
ed. One cannot help but think in the 
light of these experiences that a more 
strict attitude might be better. 

Sometimes we are too easy with 
them. We are too much afraid they 
will leave and be married by the J.P. 

One could not eliminate from most 
of those cases fundamental causes 
which found their beginning in the 
days of courtship, such as drinking, 
jealousy and immorality, Mass miss- 
ing and the neglect of spiritual things, 
etc. 

Hasty marriages and those prepared 
for not by the Grace of God but in 
sin were the direct cause of some of 
these divorces. Then, too, race 
suicide, jealousy, lack of genuine love 
from the beginning, started some of 
these families on the road to the 
divorce courts. 

These marriages that we investiga- 
ted are typical of those in the aver- 
age middle-class parish. I believe from 
this investigation all these conclusions 
are warranted. There should be more 
instructions for all married couples. 
Practical emphasis should be laid on 
the domestic virtues, the simple fam- 
ily prayers, the rosary in common, the 
reading of Catholic literature. Also 
the bringing around early of the non- 
Catholic to talk matters over with 
the priest. 

The Catholic position on birth con- 
trol should be thoroughly explained. 
In an investigation of this kind it was 
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rather difficult to arrive at any defi- 


nite conclusions on this matter, 
though I can say from objective evi- 
dence that most of these people were 
living their married life in conformity 
with the Law of God. 


The final conclusion on mixed mar- 


| riages was this: seldom do the non- 
| Catholics fail in their obligations. If 
| our young people are geod, ardent 
| Catholics, they have little or no dif- 
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ficulty in eventually leading the non- 
Catholic into the Church. 

Of course, everything should be 
done to give our young Catholi¢e peo- 
ple a chance of meeting each other. 
Much can be done by parish and inter- 
parochial unions and meetings to pro- 
mote Catholic marriages. Much can 
be done to train young people to be 
better Apostles and more efficient con- 
vert makers. 





Comfort and the Spirit 


The Catholic sociologist, then, does not desire that mankind 
should become a race of splendid animals. He does not measure 
social progress by the growth of luxury, by the number of mo- 
tor-cars which can be seen on the streets, by the speed of railway 
trains or airplanes. He looks beyond these material things to the 
life of the spirit: and hs asks, Are men becoming better men? 
Not merely better technicians or better organizers. He asks: Is. 
our material progress helping or hindering our spiritual prog- 
ress? How can it be best applied for the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth? Not, how can we all get richer 


and richer every day, so that at last there may be a sort of 
millionaire mellennium? 


We hear a great deal nowadays of the “standard of com- 
fort.” It would appear that according to some the social ideal 
is to raise everybody’s standard of comfort, and to go on raising 
it indefinitely. - That again is not the ideal of Catholic soci- 
ologists. ‘They think that a great many people are too com- 
fortable as it is, and that it would be much better for them and 
for the race if they were less so—Lewis Watt, S.J. in Soctar 
Aspects OF BirtH CONTROL. 








DissIDENT AND OrTHODOX 


In your issue for September, an- 
swering a correspondent who wanted 
you to explain the difference between 
the Oriental Churches in communion 
with Rome and those which are not, 
you left the impression that the Dis- 
sident and_ so-called Orthodox 
Churches are the same. Is this en- 
tirely correct? 

No, it is not. Perhaps the simplest 
way to put the matter is to say that 
the term ‘Dissident’ denotes a 
genus; the term “Orthodox’”’ a species. 
All the Oriental churches not in 
communion with Rome are called 
“dissident,” to distinguish them from 
the Uniat churches, that is, those 
Oriental churches which acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of the Apostolic 
See. Among these “dissidents,” are 
the “Orthodox” churches, so-called 
to distinguish them from the plainly 
heretical Oriental churches which 
continue to cling either to the Mono- 
physite or the Nestorian error. Tech- 
nically, the Orthodox churches are 
schismatical, not heretical. 

The point is, that the term “Ortho- 
dox” applied to an Oriental church 
does not denote communion with 
Rome. Quite the contrary, as was 


pointed out in our September issue. 
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It signifies merely that a church » 
dominated is free from the historic 


Oriental heresies — Monophysitism 
and Nestorianism. 
In other words, the Orthodox 


churches are all “dissidents,” but the 
“dissidents” are not all Orthodox. 


Dark AcEs 


A Protestant friend of mine in 
sists that the Dark Ages covered an 
entire era when religious intoleranc 
prevailed throughout Europe. What 
is the truth about that? 

The truth is that your Protestant 
friend is either very ignorant of 
church history, or else is prejudiced— 
perhaps both. 

There is a period in European his- 
tory which is called the Dark Ages, 
and a good many people who know 
little or nothing of Church history, 
insist that this period lasted until the 
“slorious light of the Protestant Re- 
formation” dispelled the “spiritual 
darkness of popery.” 

Now this, take it from us, is just 
so much nonsense. There was a pe 
riod which historians may not im 
properly call the Dark Ages, but it 
ended long before the Protestant Re- 
formation was so much as thought of. 

The Dark Ages was the period 
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that followed the fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West, about the year 
375, when the Huns and the Ger- 
manic tribes attacked the Gothic 
tribes and drove the Visigoths across 
the boundaries of the Roman Empire 
on the lower Danube river. 

This conquest of the Huns lasted 
about five centuries. ‘They over-ran 
Christian Europe, attacked and looted 
cathedrals and churches, robbed and 
sometimes destroyed convents and 
monasteries. Scholarship fell into a 
deplorable condition, for the centers 
of Christian education were confined 
to a few of the great abbeys and uni- 
versities, and opportunities for stu- 
dents were limited to those centers 
which managed to escape the ravages 
of the Huns. 

But there was an end even to this 
devastation, and then began the 
period we know as the Middle Ages, 
which may be considered to date from 
the coronation of the Emperor Charle- 
magne in the year 800, and lasted 
until about the year 1494, when the 
Renascence period is reckoned to have 
begun. 

The Middle Agess was one of the 
most glorious epochs of the Church 
in Europe, and the greatest of these 
centuries was the thirteenth. The 
achievements of the Middle Ages re- 
main to this day. In architecture 
some ef the most splendid churches 
and cathedrals were built; the beauty 
of the Church’s plainchant reached 
its highest point of development; 
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scholastic philosophy flourished in the 
great schools and new universities 
were founded by the churchmen of 
that era. 

It is unhistorical and unscholarly 
to make the term Dark Ages cover 
the period from the fall of the west- 
ern Roman Empire to the upsurge of 
the Protestant Reformation. There 
certainly were Dark Ages, but they 
were the centuries when the Church 
in the Continent of Europe lay under 
the heel of the northern barbarians. 
But the Church arose from this op- 
pression, and it was not until some 
seven centuries later that the Pro- 
testant Reformation set all Europe 
in a turmoil. 


MoNOPHYSITES 


You recently spoke of the Mono- 
physites and the Nestorians. Are 
these Protestants sects? 

No, not exactly, as we understand 
the word Protestant today. They are 
heresies, and they came to plague the 
Catholic Church many centuries be- 
fore any Protestant sects existed. 

Let us take them in order. 

Monophysite is a double-barreled 
Greek word which means one nature. 
It signifies a heresy which taught 
that in Jesus Christ there was only 
one nature; in other words, His 
Humanity was entirely absorbed in 
His Divinity. So, as this heresy pro- 
claimed, the natural body of Our 
Lord was not of one substance with 
the natural body of mankind; hence 
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it denied the Humanity of Jesus 
Christ. 

That, as you will readily under- 
stand, is a denial of the Catholic 
dogma that Jesus Christ was and is 
Perfect God and Perfect Man. This 
heretical teaching was condemned 
by the Fourth Ecumenical Council 
of Chalcedon, held in the year 451, 
when 630 bishops condemned the 
heresy and accepted the Pope’s con- 
firmation of their decree. 

Nestorianism, on the other hand, 
was a somewhat earlier heresy which 
was promoted by Nestorius, Bishop of 
Constantinople, who died in the same 
year that the Council of Chalcedon 
condemned Monophysitism. 

Nestorius himself did not think up 
this heresy; he received it from Dio- 
dore of Tarsus and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. But Nestorius was ac- 
tive in promulgating the heresy, and 
so it has taken its name from him. 

The heresy of Nestorius consisted 
in the teaching that there were two 
persons in Jesus Christ joined to- 
gether; that is, God the Son and 
Jesus the Man were two distinct 
persons. This heresy taught that 
Jesus was only the dwelling place, 
so to speak, of the Divine Word; 
that only this man Jesus was born 
of the Blessed Virgin; that it was 
this man Jesus only, and not the Di- 
vine Word, who suffered for man- 
kind on the Cross of Calvary. 

But the Catholic Faith teaches 
that in Jesus Christ there are two 
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natures in One Person, God and 
Man, One Christ. For the Third 
Ecumenical Council of Ephesus in the 
year 431 had decreed that “the Holy 
Virgin is Mother of God.” 

So Nestorius was comdemned by 
Pope Saint Celestine I, and the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus repeated the condem- 
nation which was confirmed at the 
Council of Chalcedon. But this Nest- 
orius was as stubborn as most 
heretics. He took no notice of the 
Pope’s condemnation and persisted in 
preaching the heresy which the 
Church had condemned. And if he 
did not found a Protestant sect, at 
least he started a trouble in the Chris- 
tian Church, which still persists in 
the so-called Nestorian Church in 
Persia, the modern Iran, and in one 
place in India. 


REAL PRESENCE IN THE EvcHARIST 
Can you explain to me how the 
bread and the wine in the Holy Mass 
are changed into the Body and Blood 
of Jesus Christ? Can you tell me 
what happens in the consecration at 


Mass? 


No, we cannot explain exactly 
what happens at the consecration of 
the bread and wine at Mass. The 
doctrine of Transubstantiation has 
been most clearly demonstrated by St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and his explana- 
tion is that which is accepted and 
taught by the Catholic Church. 

Transubstantiation does not mean, 
to speak in plain terms, that the bread 
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and wine are changed into the Body 

and Blood of Jesus Christ. It means 
that the substance of the bread and 
wine are changed into the substance 
of the Body and Blood of Our Lord. 
This is a profound theological doc- 
trine, whose explanation would be out 
of place here. 

But the whole thing is very clear 
and simple if you will read your New 
Testament. On the night before He 
was betrayed Our Lord took the 
bread, and giving thanks He broke 
it and said “This is My Body.” Like- 
wise after the supper He took the 
cup and blessed it and said “This 
is My Blood.” 

That ought to be sufficient for any 
Christian believer. For Our Lord 
did not say “This represents My 
Body .. . this represents My Blood.” 
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He said “This is my Body . . . this is 
My Blood.” 

Therefore the actual change that 
takes place in the sacred species is 
known only to God alone. Doctors of 
the Church, like Aquinas and others, 
have written about the reasonableness 
of what happens when the sacred 
species are consecrated. But if you 
want to know how all day and every 
day, at countless millions of altars 
throughout the world, this command 
of Our Lord is being consummated by 
the priests of His Church, then that 
is one of the mysteries of our Faith. 
Jesus Christ did not vouchsafe any 
sort of explanation; He did not tell 
the Apostles just what happens or 
how it happens. He said “Do this.” 
And with that Catholics throughout 
the world have been and are content. 
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I CINE on kind ev kcdasevccvsavancae p. 612, Oct., 

I ho gas ae yank hha eee a p. 384, June, 

Pesch and Christian Solidarism ................ p. 369, June, 

ere ner ree p. 734, Dec., 
Birth Control: 

Birth Control Information ................000: p. 383, June, 

Race Suicide in Australia ..................... p. 160, Mar., 
Blessed Virgin Mary: 

NE i cacenansaesameek een eNen p. 638, Oct., 

sis cid heer p. 127, Feb., 

eS Ey, p. 484, Aug., 

i I I 5 sin ee dds ckcccescswccesniees p. 456, Aug., 
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Science and the Song of Bernadette .............. p. 667, Nov., 1944 
Blessings: , 

ee errr ee p. 575, Sept., 1944 
Books: 

yk PTT eT Tee p. 477, Aug., 1944 
Canon Law: 

Code'ar Cant law... co kbd ob ebm e ce onndaease p. 145, Mar., 1944 
Catholic Action: 

Restosing Chest to Geeety ... «6. 660s ceceas tess p. 421, July, 1944 

Spirit of Catholic Action, The ................ p. 544, Sept., 1944 
Catholics: 

For Comfortable Catholics .................... p. 561, Sept., 1944 
Charity: 

Se CID 555 bce base eee eae nee eerie p. 56,Jan., 1944 

Phongernens LAGE oo. 5. oc cs ci ccctesceess p. 542, Sept., 1944 
Christianity: 

ee a ne rer p. 675, Nov., 1944 

See War abe CO... 05k coccinea p. 9,Jan., 1944 
China: 

SE ee i kh ikin eo ccdisniecieemees p. 543, Sept., 1944 
Christian Solidarism: 

Pesch and Christian Solidarism .................. p. 369, June, 1944 
Christmas: 

rie ¢ 2° 2... Sree reerere p. 705, Dec., 1944 

Where Christmas Lights Are Out ............ p. 710, Dec., 1944 
Church, The: 

CE Dee OE oi ibs bese dcsdaaweneen p. 549, Sept., 1944 

Cee aed Pans TOP ook ce cs san ccc wecedces p. 397, July, 1944 

CRC i MOE 5 Rs es we eee p. 682, Nov., 1944 

Church an@ Getence, The .. 5s. 00k ccc cei ececess p. 513, Sept., 1944 

Church and True Democracy, The .............. p. 492, Aug., 1944 

Exaltation of the Church, The ............... p. 317, May, 1944 

Postwar Prospect for the Church .............. p. 193, Apr., 1944 

po ee re eer p. 589, Oct., 1944 

Science and the. Church ................--000:- p. 638, Oct., 1944 
Communism: 

Catholics and Communists in Italy .............. p. 631, Oct., 1944 

Communist Political Association ............... p. 417, July, 1944 


Communist Strategy in Europe ................ p. 722, Dec., 1944 
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Origin and History of Communism ............ p. 394, July, 1944 
Reds Cultivate Negro Youth .................. p. 122, Feb., 1944 

Conscience: 

Newman’s “Moral Governor” ................ p. 535, Sept., 1944 
Converts, Conversions: 

Anglican Episcopal Converts .................. p. 510, Aug., 1944 

Swelling the Tide of Converts ................ p. 375, June, 1944 
Cooperatives: 

What Is This Rochdale Cooperation? ......... p. 725, Dec., 1944 
Creation: 

CN 24 cn Bee EGN Sr knreewedelannn meee nes p. 447, July, 1944 
Crime: 

Trends in Modern Crime ...................- p. 462, Aug., 1944 
Dark Ages: 

Ns 4 -o Lennie s CNG Cesd CaN eeeaeE aa eed p. 754, Dec. 1944 
Demecracy: ; 

Democracy and Christian Democracy in Italy ....p. 208, Apr., 1944 

Democracy and Religion ...................4-. p. 35,Jan., 1944 

Church and True Democracy, The ............. p. 492, Aug., 1944 

Education for Democracy ..............000008 p. 129, Mar., 1944 
Discrimination: 

Discrimination in Employment ................. p. 487, Aug., 1944 
Divorce: 

Divorce and Delinquency .................... p. 736, Dec., 1944 

ES SR Te eee Te p. 676, Nov., 1944 

Meeting the Divorce Problem ................. p. 328, June, 1944 
Dumbarton Oaks: 

mens TI wis 5 cb een cic cescvseassases p. 733, Dec., 1944 
Economics: 

ee rr p. 51,Jan., 1944 
Education: 

Catholic Parents and Education ................ p. 613, Oct., 1944 

oi eee cL ieee S anes wR RE p. 485, Aug., 1944 

oe ee p. 557, Sept., 1944 

SN I oie ioe wees ess eo canoes p. 498, Aug., 1944 

High Schools and Citizens .................--. p. 227, Apr., 1944 

Positive Task of Catholic Education ............ p. 656, Nov., 1944 

Specialized Education ................sc0ee0e. p. 675, Nov., 1944 
Employment: : 
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Discrimination in Employment ................ p. 487, Aug., 1944 

Fair Employment Practice Committee .......... p. 644, Nov., 1944 
Encyclical: 

Promotion of Biblical Studies, The .............. p. 257, May, 1944 
England: 

ew Taek Peet .... o.oo eee vecaweveed. p. 165, Mar., 1944 
Eucharist: 

Blessed Sacrament and the Laity ................ p. 639, Oct., 1944 

I UNE. i iki cree excites aenenmen p. 191, Mar., 1944 

Real Presence in the Eucharist ................ p. 756, Dec., 1944 
Europe: 

Communist Strategy in Europe ................ p. 722, Dec., 1944 

a ee er p. 101, Feb., 1944 

i ek fk Sf p. 689, Nov., 1944 

Foundations of European Order ............... p. 313, May, 1944 

Liberties of Small Nations ..................5: p. 412, July, 1944 

Postwar Outlook for Europe, The ............. p. 112, Feb., 1944 
Faith: 

Pe UE ME WE knkadivrakecdsncseeereeun p. 24,Jan., 1944 
Family, The: 

| eee rer ron re ee ere p. 46,Jan., 1944 

Family and Postwar Reconstruction, The ........p. 84, Feb., 1944 

a fk ere rT rr rT rere p. 542, Sept., 1944 

ee rere ec p. 326, June, 1944 

Secularism: Enemy of the Family ............... p. 321, June, 1944 
Fascism: 

Ce et PA, OW ikke ve vice nb enesdewen p. 397, July, 1944 
France: 

Catastrophe of France, The ...............+--- p. 360, June, 1944 

Pabens GF PUNE (TOP « o sésnssciicenwescteiem p- 46, Jan., 1944 
God: 

God—A Blur in Modern Thought ............ p. 712, Dec., 1944 

cf fo Sree rr rr rrr Te p. 509, Aug., 1944 

PT p. 702, Nov., 1944 
Hell: 

IE | eee rrr rrr p. 509, Aug., 1944 

Wie Wee ANS rs era beh ee eee ee ene p. 126, Feb., 1944 
Heresies: 


I gobo 5 sc cas en csnnsseetasineves p. 755, Dec., 1944 
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Holy Innocents: 


NE en a eee a ee p. 125, Feb., 1944 
Infallibility: 

NE: 2s eSalbet ce nvenanxoneee wees p. 573, Sept., 1944 
Inquisition, The: 

Religious Liberty and the Inquisition............ p. 382, June, 1944 
Inter-Faith: 

Statement of Inter-Faith Cooperation ............ p. 496, Aug., 1944 
Italy: 

Catholics and Communists in Italy .............. p. 631, Oct., 1944 

Democracy and Christian Democracy in Italy ..... p. 208, Apr., 1944 

I TN iro oi cerdedcenveekecebead p. 292, May, 1944 

Btaly amd World Warl ...... 50. cccssccccese p. 187, Mar., 1944 

Monte Cassino—Cradle of Western Medicine ....p. 284, May, 1944 

I Ne ov ac Ue Ne RKRE IAS ee eee p. 587, Oct., 1944 

TS MR Canis dade acecasewouns heer p. 92,Feb., 1944 
Japan: 

Tagen and the Tleby Gee . . .... 6 60 soc cee cceves p. 445, July, 1944 
Jews: 

ee ge ee eee ee p. 190, Mar., 1944 

Vatican, Sanctuary for Jewish Scholars .......... p. 104, Feb., 1944 
Journalism: 

RE ee ne aE errr ert p. 21,Jan., 1944 
Judgment: 

I 2 550 ca heey eae eee p. 163, Mar., 1944 
Juvenile Delinquency: 

A ‘Third Front’—Against Juvenile Crime ....... p. 287, May, 1944 

Divorce and Delinquency ....................4. p. 736, Dec., 1944 

TE so rete hes hee aewes ecSan'es p. 101, Feb., 1944 

Program to Prevent Juvenile Delinquency ........ p. 654, Nov., 1944 
Labor: 

Momeni te Tet, TH 6 ones oc cc cee scavcaes p. 345, June, 1944 

ee ee TET eRe ee Tere Tree p. 682, Nov., 1944 

Duties of Union Membership .................. p. 425, July, 1944 

I Gere aceyae Oe Need eka emer ae p. 202, Apr., 1944 

ee a p. 615, Oct., 1944 

Labor's Role After Vietoty .......... 6.000008 p. 157, Mar., 1944 

Voluntary Arbitration .. .... cons cecsccccseeees p. 244, Apr., 1944 


Latin America: 
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Good Neighhbors—In Reverse ................. p. 417, July, 1944 

Value of Inter-American Friendships, The........ p. 625, Oct., 1944 

Protestants in Latin America .................. p. 77,Feb., 1944 

Revisionist Approach to Hispanic American 

RIED ss.0db sonnei ddn beans reese p. 231, Apr., 1944 

Legislation: 

Discrimination in Employment ................- p. 487, Aug., 1944 

Fair Employment Practice Committee ........... p. 644, Nov., 1944 

er ote vena seaweeds ueeees p. 420, July, 1944 

Wagner, Murray, Dingell Bill ................ p. 353, June, 1944 
Lentulus Letter: 

Pe SEED 55+ bib seeds coesvacuaniebe p. 189, Mar., 1944 
Liberalism: 

Liberals and the Syllabus ...... 2... 2s. c0secces p. 12,Jan., 1944 
Liturgy: 

PMY oo iad av ilcaecudenaenecuareeeeee p. 253, Apr., 1944 

ge PT Sn p. 641, Nov., 1944 

Litseey ta Lee Ames... . . «25 os cee cece p. 227, Apr., 1944 

Society of the Magnificat .................065- p. 192, Mar., 1944 

Soldiers and the Liturgy .........4........+.. p. 743, Dec., 1944 
Lourdes: 

Science and the Song of Bernadette .............. p. 667, Nov., 1944 
Marriage: 

Pree Per rere ty to. p. 749, Dec., 1944 

Be OID 6.6. kos en 005 cee desaseneesees p. 446, July, 1944 

BT p. 483, Aug., 1944 

pe | 5B Perrrerererr rr err re p. 126, Feb., 1944 
Mass, The: 

Beauty o6 the Mines, Tike .. .. 6.66 eee ec cceeecees p. 96,Feb., 1944 

le Ue MNO csv ne seraseeiceeiaegee p. 100, Feb., 1944 

GD ioe icaktancesdidléecct adverse p. 64,Jan., 1944 

TS ret p. 175, Mar., 1944 

Mass and Modern Catholics, The .............. p. 140, Mar., 1944 
Materialism: 

“And the Light Shineth in Darkness” .......... p. 708, Dec., 1944 
Medicine: 


Monte Cassino—Cradle of Western Medicine ....p. 284, May, 1944 
Mexico: 


Church and Politics in Mexico ................ p. 174, Mar., 1944 
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RID gids Kae xaccans soeiadnded p. 589, Oct., 1944 
Motion Pictures: 
NS oii didnt nce aaete canoe mnee p. 735, Dec., 1944 
Miracles: 
Science and the Song of Bernadette ............. p. 667, Nov., 1944 
Missions: 
Par Mast of Tomorrow, The ....... 6 .ccse.ses: p. 429, July, 1944 
PCE oc bund edkesesiarseesagwed p. 44, Jan., 1944 
Priesthood—Hope of the Foreign Missions, The. ..p. 527, Sept., 1944 
Sisters on the Missions ..................e0000: p. 595, Oct., 1944 
Nazism: 
eee p. 163, Mar., 1944 
Negro: 
eS p. 554, Sept., 1944 
Mother Drexel’s Foundation .................. p. 167, Mar., 1944 
SII 6.200160 ON Ge saewavdned adel p. 38, Jan., 1944 
Reds Cultivate Negro Youth ................... p. 122, Feb., 1944 
New Zealand: 
Putere of Quer Population ............000600:: p. 401, July, 1944 
Nuns: 
IN TI 50/5 552s se kind ators ath wlaned cutie p. 62, Jan., 1944 
Nursing: 
ree p. 600, Oct., 1944 
a ly 5 re p. 614, Oct., 1944 
Oriental Church: 
Dissident and Orthodox ..................-005 p. 754, Dec., 1944 
On the Uniting of Churches ................... p. 204, Apr., 1944 
eee reer rete p. 574, Sept., 1944 
Papacy: 
SOE INE ooo. Hid ceewdeesaeresedent p. 61,Jan., 1944 
Ee re p. 612, Oct., 1944 
Papal Heritage: Danger and Sorrow ............ p. 1,Jan., 1944 
ee eee nena mre ere p. 37,Jan., 1944 
Papal Documents: 
Pope’s Address to the College of Cardinals ........ p. 385, July, 1944 
Pope’s Christmas Message, 1943 ................ p. 65, Feb., 1944 
Encyclical on the Promotion of Biblical 
REED ivy er dun dered exnaeiu aban wie p. 257, May, 1944 


Reconstruction of the World on a True 
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Ciwatios Poundation .........062s2. 025.0088 p. 577, Oct., 
Pastoral Letters: 
Statement of Polish Bishops .................... p. 182, Mar., 
Peace: 
SS ee errr ne ey p. 612, Oct., 
“Pattern for Peace” and Public Opinion, The .... p. 335, June, 
Weems Peet ob CRM jn chk dsc cc eccns wens p. 128, Feb., 
Pius XII on Sovereignty and Peace ............ p. 692, Nov., 
ee Ne sek vv cadeadadeaeoeen p. 57, Jan., 
ke ere Fee p. 677, Nov., 
So Be eee p. 678, Nov., 
Requirements of a Good Peace ................. p. 333, June, 
Vatican and the Peace Parley, The .............. p. 486, Aug., 
Poland: 
Czartoryski—Polish Prince and Priest ........... p. 255, Apr., 
Pastoral Letter of Polish Bishops ............... p. 182, Mar., 
Poland and the New Appeasement .............. p. 250, Apr., 
Pope, The: 
a fen er eer rT tees Te p. 254, Apr., 
eT kB ee pe eer ee eee p. 701, Nov., 
Pius XII on Sovereignty and Peace ............. p. 692, Nov., 
I sok 2 rds 669s wand eenee nee p. 381, June, 
en IN ois oo sds eK weeeaewetedas p. 587, Oct., 
Won Reemeere ie Pepe? . wn. 6 ccc dacs ciswss p. 28, Jan., 
Population: 
Future of Our Population ..................... p. 401, July, 
Portugal: 
Potima and Rusia ............cecesccsesess p. 127, Feb., 
Postwar: 
III & 65k ot cdsectacsa eens p. 733, Dec., 
Family and Postwar Reconstruction, The ........ p. 84, Feb., 
SE a We PS ok eo ho sh eeee cin nees p. 543, Sept., 
Postwar Outlook for Europe, The .............. p. 112, Feb., 
Postwar Prospect for the Church .............. p. 193, Apr., 
Postwar Racial Question, The ................. p. 218, Apr., 
Russia and Postwar Reconstruction ............ p. 433, July, 
Penance: , 
ee er eres p. 355, June, 


Poverty: 











RD NON nib oo ko cas chads cese cd p. 703, Nov., 

Poverty and Ourselves ............ccccccceces p. 53, Jan., 
Prayer: 

I 6505583 ye ta eeeess taco kenvaees p. 443, July, 

Litany of the Sacred Heart............00c0ceee p. 343, June, 

Meditating on the Rosary ..............2000005 p. 604, Oct., 

er err reer err reer p. 503, Aug., 
Predestination: 

I 9s 55 2's dys bad See S Maa ee EN p. 576, Sept., 
Prejudice: 

Re Ek dice eres cadssiavicaness p. 554, Sept., 

Intolerance in the United States ............... p. 508, Aug., 

eT I sds ovn See sideeei seas p. 352, June, 

a re ear p. 229, Apr., 

Religious and Racial Prejudice................. p. 248, Apr., 

Remedies for Intolerance .................005. p. 309, May, 
Protestants: 

On the Uniting of Churches................... p. 204, Apr., 

Protestants in Latin America ................. p. 77, Feb., 
Priesthood: 


Priesthood—Hope of the Foreign Missions, The. . p. 527, Sept., 
Puerto Rico: 


ee ee IL es k isc wc esindcceedsc se & p. 165, Mar., 
Racial: 

Pe SN IES iy sp kv ke Wawesuowcewtuadten p. 504, Aug., 

Postwar Racial Question, The ................. p. 218, Apr., 

a ee ee ie eee ree p. 120, Feb., 
Radio: 

ate Ta ie Der, Teel .. ccc ciccece cece p. 407, July, 

Religion and the Radio ..................04. p. 215, Apr., 
Religion: 

Democracy and Religion ..................e08: p. 35, Jan., 

eg | eee a p. 504, Aug., 

ee a re p. 215, Apr., 

Religion and Superstition ..................... p. 634, Oct., 

Religion’s New Approach ..................... p. 419, July, 
Retreats: 

ee TINE gk vivansccevewtveswasaee p. 354, June, 


ee eer Tre re Tee er Te Te p. 483, Aug., 
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Reunion: 

Facts That Make Reunion With the Orthodox 

SE EEE io is vidaniceedsere p. 616, Oct., 1944 

Rosary: 

NI I 5 ys 5 Aas a eonk @ ire Sik A p. 443, July, 1944 

Meditating on the Rosary ............. beceaee p. 604, Oct., 1944 
Rota: 

Be Gee ON FE he es. ss sce cs dadanctecerees p. 126, Feb., 1944 
Rural Life: 

Church’s Plan for Rural Living, The ............ p. 228, Apr., 1944 

Farm Home—Kingdom and Sanctuary .......... p. 737, Dec., 1944 

SN SE onc sin Oy Vi ed ous ewekdeomei p. 564, Sept., 1944 

Rural Life from the Catholic Standpoint ........ p. 598, Oct., 1944 
Russia: 

EE ND nc a ig ecto ka oi dC alan p. 542, Sept., 1944 

I i Chat eh ce eh ae oe ie eee p. 127, Feb., 1944 

Future of the Russian Church, MR tc euateaeeee p. 153, Mar. ., 1944 

Fovestin and the Vaticsm® ..:..... 2.0.6 ccs eses, p. 164, Mar., 1944 

EE, oS 0 tak cdcewaxebworseeres p. 80,Feb., 1944 

CE i ES 6 oda on atd sa niishacutv cee p. 456, Aug., 1944 

Russia and Postwar Reconstruction ............. p. 433, July, 1944 

Stalin and the Russian Orthodox Church ........ p. 39,Jan., 1944 

Will Stalin Dictate an Eastern Munich? ........ p. 298, May, 1944 
Saints: il 

Cai TEEN os occ kcdiordine a PARRA ORWEE p. 61, Jan., 1944 

ee I: BI v6 eee ces Qewandegtines p. 679, Nov., 1944 
Sanctity: 

ee OE ET nsdn scscewercaseeees p. 352, June, 1944 
Science: 

Cees ae De TO gc nce ccencsediaaigs p. 513, Sept., 1944 

I BE ee GD 6.5. k ko'c esc aceneeasaa ees p. 638, Oct., 1944 
Secularism: 

es i a I, Es owt sceneries p. 107, Feb., 1944 

Secularism: Enemy of the Family ..... Siietaawas p. 321, June, 1944 
Sex: 

NN ecu nicernceewet heen senate p. 460, Aug., 1944 
Social Action: 

America at the Crossroads ..................45 p. 472, Aug., 1944 

Mother Drexel’s Foundation ................. p. 167, Mar., 1944 
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4 ES Dc ce oud le pee a we ee p. 242, Apr., 1944 
i Social Disease: 
f NN oo. os a coe k was vee hee Sees Meeae p. 102, Feb., 1944 
i Socialism: 
Background to Socialism .................-.. p. 620, Oct., 1944 
See WN IE oes cave civctexvcesdeaoal p. 567, Sept., 1944 
Trinity: 
ee Us 5h a weve dha e ahaa p. 574, Sept., 1944 
Vatican: 
Ievestia and the Vatican ............:06.0005> p. 164, Mar., 1944 
ee ee TI RP wiv cee cee canes p. 445, July, 1944 
Vatican and the Peace Parley, The ............ p. 486, Aug., 1944 
oe | errr rrr rrr p. 510, Aug., 1944 
WE TOI oa oicis ce ei ees veined p. 470, Aug., 1944 
Vatican, Sanctuary for Jewish Scholars .......... p. 104, Feb., 1944 
Virginity: 
| eer errr res | p. 677, Nov., 1944 
Vocations: 
ee PO Cee p. 418, July, 1944 
Votive Lights: 
D5 5.01645 nat epecadmnmw eked sane p. 702, Nov., 1944 
War: 
ee Fe Tee ree p. 24, Jan., 1944 
TE BC eee Mer Pere rn p. 511, Aug., 1944 
Keep Your Bonds ..... p. 735, Dec., 1944 ff 
NN 6 oS on ay Sn eeveec edamame p. 63,Jan., 1944 ff 
Total War and Cheietiogity . .. ... 0 ccc cccsccees p. 9,Jan., 1944 ff 


NT WOE oo an sk cacincdivenvcotonte p. 510, Aug., 1944 








